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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


ALTON B. PARKER says: 


“I Read the NEW YORK WORLD Every Day.” 

















THE WORLD Elected Cleveland. Bryan on THE WORLD 


“Jt may be said without reservation that if the “THE WORLD never during the last twenty years 
Democratic party in my first campaign had lacked the considered itself a party paper. it pr sated fo eee 
Sorceful and potent advocacy of Democratic principles at truly Democratic principles and truly Democratic sdeas, 


: s and it has done so, and will do so, with entire indepen- 
that time by the NEW YORK WORLD the result dence of bosses, machines-and platforms, following only 3 
might have been reversed.’ —Grover Cleveland’s the dictates of its conscience. ”__Quoted, with approval, ‘2 


Letter to The World, May 10, 1903. by Wm. J. Bryan in The Commoner, July 10, 1903. i 





























NEW YORK. 


Send $1 to the NEW YORK WORLD and you will receive THE WORLD every weekday for four 
months {rom the day your subscription is received, including every day of the Presidential Campaign. 
This offer is for mail subscribers only. The regular price of The World for 
four months is $2. 


THE WORLD IN THIS PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


 peae WORLD is not an organ. It does not defend any candidate for the sake of party, nor attack any other candidate because 
of his party. 











The World vigorously supported Cleveland in his two victorious campaigns, and during his last term it epposed with equal vigor 
his Venezuela policy and his secret bond contract. It was the first newspaper to expose his surrender to the Wall Street syndicate, and it 
defeated the second secret bond contract. 











The World opposed William J. Bryan and “sixteen to one.” Its editorial page led in the fight for sound money and against the 
“free riot and revolution” proposed by the Populist forces temporarily in control of the Democratic party. * * * In this Presidential” 
campaign 7he World’s news will always be fair and impartial. The foremost leaders in both parties will write for itscolumns. The World 
believes that the truth is always to be told. * * * Its editorial page will—as it always has—support truly Democratic ideas, expose all — 
fraud or sham, fight all false pretense. It will be as quick and as truthful in exposing the Purse Potentates of one party as of the other. 


It will fight for what seems to it Right. It will be true to its record, as, for instance, when it fought David B. Hill—and defeated him 
—for Governor of New York; when it opposed with all its might —and also defeated—the tainted candidate whom Hill nominated for the 
highest court in New York—Maynard; when it supported Seth Low against Tammany, and McKinley against Bryan. 


The World this year will strive to be even more than in earlier campaigns true to the ideal of its founder when he said The World 
should be “both a daily schoolhouse and a daily forum, both a daily teacher and a daily tribune, an instrument of Justice, a terror to 
Wrong, an aid to education, an exponent of true Americanism.” 


The result of the election will be foreshadowed in 7he World weeks in advance exactly as Cleveland’s election was foretold and as 
McKinley’s triumphs were, 7he World giving the electoral vote by States with absolute correctness ten weeks before McKinley’s election day. 

The World will not only strive to be Right, but it will be Bright and Large—national in its news and views. Every one who is 
interested ir this vital Presidential contest will need it every day. No Democrat or Republican should be happy without it. 

To encourage the prompt formation of clubs for the campaign a special com- 
mission of 20 per cent. will be allowed to agents or parties forming clubs of ten or 
more in any town. Get up a club of ten and send us $8. 


An active agent wanted in every election district. Write for —* 
Sample copies supplied free on application. | 


address THE NEW YORK WORLD CAMPAIGN. CLUB, ; : 
PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Readers ot THE LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention the publication when 
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EDUCATIONAL | EDUCATIONAL 


Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 


430 Boys from 25 States last session. Largest Private School in 
State of Virginia. Boys from 10 to J8 years old prepared 
Academies, or Business. 


TRAVEL 








ES 


for Universities, Government 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, promptness, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, 
expensively equip ed gymnasium and athletic park. All manly sports en- 
couraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment and culture only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and traditions high. ACADEMY FORTY- 
FOUR YEARS OLD. Charges $300.00, Handsome catalogue free. 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 











THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI The Way of the World 


: 
School of Travel filth yews 


for the superior education of young ladies. Nine months B $ F R. t 
abroad visiting eight countries under university leadershi 
at usual school rates. Seppeminer sailing, Limited. Cade ig our ou e 
logue. Mrs. Walter W. Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N. H St Lo i 

To - UIS 1904 
Write for folders and booklets, 


Serentieth year Opens 6 * Ea cmcomal ate 
entieth year Opens Sept. 5 
New York 29, 194. Day Classes with 


University 2 ivening “classes,” session 


sessions 
8tol0P.M. Grants degrees of 
a = Law School LL.B., LL.M, and J.D. 
. = FOR YOUNG eer See CTaition,- $100. For circulars 
SEMINAR WOMEN address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Suburbs). Twelve buildings. Washington 8q., N. Y. ** Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 
Beautiful grounds. No examinaticns. to $600. Sight- Robed in the drapery of descending floods.” 
seeing every Monday. Unusual social attractions. “It's a 


liberal education to live in Washington.” For illustrated cata- 
jogue, address SEMINARY, Box 144, Forest Glen, Md, | 




















New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. Established 1861, 

MILITARY 
WORRALL HALL S2a'Gemy¥ || NIAGARA 
Z . ———— a) For general education, college Fe sat gnc A or best business 
oo ‘ po i ; courses. An ideal home-school. Personal instruction. Special 
Ra | « dew care for small boys. Term begins Sept. 21. Write now for illus- F A I LS 








trated catalogue. Address. Rev.C. E. C. NICHOLS, Headmaster. 
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a8 ay One of the natural wonders of the 
TSM era) | BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 





lairstown, New Jersey. world. A charming place at any season 
——— John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-seventh year. Prepares : : 
= for any oe an, College. beef Buildi h aymneaem of the year, reached from every direc- 
. d Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. erate rates. * 
A school for girls and young women located on a 7 - tion by the 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National CORE C. CRARES, 5.m., D.E.. Pvieeipas. y 
Capital. , Sensonmnes and big mens easy —~ = a Se Ran Oe ee rE ancledilati 
many and varie ucational institutions for whic 
Washington is famed. Faculty of cultured instruc- | NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
tors of the highest grade. Enlarged building. Ele- 
gat furnished rooms. Refined home life. Num- 
rof pupils in the boarding department limited to 


100. Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. The Bliss Electrical School is A visit to the Falls is an object 
Music, Art, Elocution. Terms, $500 a year. For 


the oldest and best school in the 3S i »e : ibiti 
catalogue, address pot an wencemente lesson in Geography; an exhibition of 
F. MENEFEE, President, pomenernd p Theoretical and landscapes that no painter can equal, 
. E. i. +e ractical course complete : 
ae net © oe: 8, Wariegnns, B.'C 1 n One Yeo ar | and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
Students actually construct Dy- | ments of the industrial world. 
amos, Motors and electrical | 
THE YOUNG instruments. Graduates hold | 
IDEA 00d positions. Twelfih year opens September 28. 
Apply for Catalog to Biiss Electrical School A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, ** Two Days 
is easily mould- 218 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. at Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, upon re- 
ed by surround. ceipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
ing influences. Sec is a som General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 
At the seat (aac tion, New York. 
0 
INSTITUTE 30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 
every influence 
#4 tends to lead a boy to form habits of right living which Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “J have always = 
4 shall be the foundation of an upright and noble manhood. Sound it the si complete and useful book of the THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
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My Every boy is urged to aim at a definite goal and to work ° : WATER TKIP ON THE AMERI- 
its hard for success, Three courses are offered— kind ever published. CAN CONTINENT, 
Scientific, Classical, English, College Preparatory. General Stewart L. Woodford; “ Useful and 
} . ’ 


Steamers 
Catalogue free on request. valuable. It has been to me a practical help. 
fh Mas. 1: DS Lana’ Comcharin, { Bordentown, Not BY DAYLIGHT | ‘ew Yor ane “aivany” 
; No compromise on liquor, tobacco, or hazing. THE CYCLOPEDIA OF Cenesn) Otten, Soares 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M,, Albany 8:30 A.M. Sundays excepted. 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS Afternoon Boat: Steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 

















y Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
through the Sprague Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 


system, the original. Proverbs from the French, German, 
Prepares for the bar 


4 California, Washington, Orego: 
and for success in es and other modern P foreign | languages, CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure redu 
business or public \ j each followed by its English _ transla- rates on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
life. Plan approved ‘am : ee tion. Also a full list of Latin law terms States. Write for rates. Map of California FREE, 
ARS and educators. Successful graduates everywhere. and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-355 Dearborn St., Ubleage. 
_*. Terms, Special offer now. Catalog free. 

_ fhe Sprague Correspondence School of Law Hon. A. 8. Hewitt said: 
851 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. : . 








* The work, alway 
indispensable to the scholar and the var Peatyeenhonte, CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 


. : ” 
me to be incapable of further improvement. For back numbers of THE LITERARY DIGEST, whole 


Ghe SCHOOL QUESTION 7 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, numbers 365, 455, 512, 540, 568, 579, 507, 707 and 716, 
Oo 


$6.00 ; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Mo- e ¢ »X es ols D 
WE CAN HELP Y DECIDE IT @ | rocco, $10.00 ; ro Morocco, $12.00, or for semiannual Indexes for Vols. 1, 16, 18, 20 and 25, 


Catalogues and reliableinformation concerning all returned to us at once in good condition, we will pay 
‘hools and colleges furnished without charge. MPANY, Pubs., New York ten cents per copy. Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
AMERICAN . Ny : - ENCY FUNK & WAGNALLS) CO ; - y » 
A824 Fisher po I ade oi i rit ! 44-60 East 23d Street, New York City. 
Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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smHE HISTORIANS’ HIS- 

TORY OF THE 

WORLD, the greatest liter- 
ary enterprise of the present genera- 
tion, gives in twenty-five volumes a 
complete and consecutive narrative of 
human history from ancient Babylon to 
modern England and New Japan. More 
than $350,000 has been spent on this 
great work. 

The Editor-in-Chief, HENRY SMITH 
WiiiaMs, LL.D., has made world- 
history the study of a lifetime, and to 
his judgment, inspiration, and enthu- 
siasm in the face of vast difficulties, is 
due the success of this most important 
literary undertaking. 


Editors, Editorial Advisers 
and Contributors 


JE has been assisted by a large 
hil staff of collaborators and his- 
torical experts, who have work- 
ed with him in England, in Germany, 
in France, or in the United States, as 
the prosecution of the work required. 
Among those who have participated 
in this vast work of international col- 
laboration, either as special contributors 
or as editorial revisers, are : 


Prof. Thomas Kelly-Cheyne, Oxford 
University 

Dr. Adolf Erman, University of Berlin 

Dr. Joseph Halévy, College de France, 
Paris 

Prof. David H. Miiller, University of 
Vienna 

Prof. Eduard Meyer, University of Halle 

Dr. G. W. Botsford, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Prof. A. Vambéry, Buday est 

Dr. John P. Peters, New York 

Dr, James Gairdner, C.B., London 

Prof. Hermann Diels, University of 
Berlin 

Prof. Ulrich von Wilamowitz Mdllen- 
dorff, University of Berlin 

Prof. Wilhelm Soltau, Zabern 

Dr. Otto Hirschfeld, University of 


Berlin 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, University of 
Berlin 

Prof. R. W. Rogers, Drew Theological 
Seminary 


Prof. C. W. C. Oman, Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Theodore Néldeke, University of 
Strassburg. 

Dr. Alfred Rambaud, University of 
Paris (Member of the Institute) 

Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, University of 
Michigan 

Prof, I. Goldziher, University of Vienna 

Prof. H. Marnali, University of Buda- 
pest 

Dr. A. B. Hart, Harvard University 

Prof. F. York Powell, Oxford U niversity 

Prof. W. L. Fleming, University of 
West Virginia 

Dr. Julius Wellhausen, University of 
Gottingen 

Prof. R. Koser, University of Berlin 

Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Columbia Univer- 
sit 

Capt. r Brinkley, R. A. (Zhe London 
Times), Tokio. 
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To Any Reader 
of 
The Literary Digest 
in the 
United States 





The proper study of mankind is history, 


A Specimen Volume of 





(without charge for delivery or return) 





The Outlook wishes to have you examine a specimen volume of 
this remarkable work, to prove to you that ‘lhe Historians’ 
History’’ is the only world-history worthy of the name, that 
none other equals it in authority, scholarship, or completeness, and 
that it is in every respect a book of the highest order and destined 
to occupy a permanent place among the few really great works 
of solid and lasting worth Its publication completes the most 
important literary undertaking since the issue of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica and The century Dictionary. 


No Agents Employed 


fe mE ordinary way of marketing a new subscription book is to advertise it, 

| and then to send to every inquirer at his residence or place of business an 

= agent whose mission it is to persuade the inquirer to subscribe. This is, all 

things considered, an expensive method, since the agent receives a large commis- 

sion, and it is a method which is not always satisfactory to the man who sent the 
inquiry in the first instance. 

The Outlook, having acquired the exclusive American rights from The His- 
tory Association of London, offers the work to American subscribers without going 
to the expense of employing agents. It can, therefore, afford to sell the work to 
prompt buyers at 43 per cent. Jess than the reguiar price. 


The Book Speaks for Itself 


and therefore sells itself. Its merit, splendid scholarship, extraordinary scope, 
great human interest, the low prices, the bindings—everything that makes a good 
book, and one worth buying, appeals just as quickly to an intelligent person by 


this method of sale as if it were called to his attention after the usual manner of 
the canvasser. 


The following form of application should be used when applying for a speci- 
men volume: 


The Outlook, 225 Fourth Ave., New York: 


Please send, without cost to me, a specimen volume of “ The Historians’ His- 
tory of the World.” I promise to return it to you, at your expense, within seven 
days after receipt, whether I decide to subscribe or not. 
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FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
44-60 E, 23d St., New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, rocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








NEW LOCATION. 
Subscribers and exchanges are requested to notice that our offices have been 
removed to Nos. 44-60 East 23d St., New York City. 








VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DIGEsT at their vacation ad- 
dresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance by complying very carefully 
with the suggestion made in the third paragraph above concerning “ post-office 
address.” Send notice at least two weeks in advance, stating the date when the 
change is to go into effect. Similar notice should be given when subscribers are 
returning to their permanent addresses. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ASSASSINATION OF VON PLEHVE. 


T has been the lot of few men to receive such obituary notices 
as appear in our newspapers in their comments on the taking 
off of the Russian Minister of the Interior. He was “the evil 
genius of his country,” says the New York Suz, “ there is no part 
of his master’s dominions where his iron heel has not trampled on 
humanity and his hand been smeared with blood,” says the New 
York Press; and the Bosion 7ranscrift observes that “alone 
among the ministers of monarchies of the present generation, von 
Plehve was suspected by the world of conniving at the massacre 
of fellow subjects.” His assassination is felt by many journals to 
be, as the Philadelphia Press declares, “ the natural retribution of 
his own offenses.” Yet no American newspaper attempts to jus- 
tify or condone the assassin’s act. It was “a deplorable murder,” 
and will result only in further reaction, says the New York World, 
and the New York American, similarly, declares that “the great- 
est sufferers from this crime will be the friends of liberty in Rus: 
sia.” Says The American: 

“Von Plehve, the Russian minister, may have been all his ene- 
mies painted him—a reactionary, a tyrant, a foe of liberty, and 
aman who regarded the common people as savages or criminals, 
or both; but nothing he did could warrant the crime of yesterday. 

“Apart from the horror at a dreadful happening, it is plain that 
the cause of freedom is the loser, not the gainer, by such acts as 
that of the dynamiter of the Zalkonski Prospect. These outrages 

t confirm the view of the ruling class that the proletariat is vi- 


cious, dangerous, and murderous, and that it must be controlled by 
the sternest measures of repression. 





“In slaying von Plehve the enemies of the Russian aristocracy 
have gotten rid of the hated Minister of Police, but what then? 
He will undoubtedly be succeeded by another man of the same or 
even more reactionary views. 

“ The doctrine of terror never has and never will avail to accom- 
plish reforms. Von Plehve’s successor, with the example of his 
predecessor's fate ever before him, will tighten rather than relax 
the bonds of the people, from whose ranks an assassin may spring 
at any moment. All the tyrannical methods of the secret police— 
the domiciliary visits, the persecution of a!l who may be connected, 


























VIATCHESLAV KONSTANTINOVITCH VON PLEHVE, 


The third Russian official to be assassinated within six weeks, 


even remotely, with the assassin, either by blood or association, 
the exiling and imprisoning of suspects, may all be looked for 
now. 

“The greatest sufferers from this crime will be the triends of 
liberty in Russia.” 


Andrew ID. White, who met von Plehve frequently during his 
stay in St. Petersburg in 1892-94 as American Minister to Russia, 
says in an interview in the Syracuse Post-Standard that he was 
“very agreeable,” “reasonable.” and “interesting,” and— 

“I was, therefore, greatly surprised at learning, when he was 
promoted to the first place, that his whole character seemed to 
change. His part in the horrible massacre and plunder of the 
Jews, men and children, at Kishineff, caused him to be regarded 
with abhorrence by the whole world. 

“Even more frightful has been his connection with the destruc- 
tion of the liberties of Finland. In my mind, that is the most 
wicked thing in the history of the last two centuries. 

“There is no time to go into it here further than to say that it 
has turned the best, the most civilized, the most educated, and 
most loyal province in the empire into a land in which the oppo- 
site of all these characteristics is more highly developed than in 
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any other part of the empire. Other things done by him were also 
calculated to bring most bitter hatred against him. 

“He attempted to help his cause by a defense of his conduct 
toward Finland which was published in an American magazine. 
But it certainly must have failed to convince any thinking man at 
all aware of the circumstances. 

“During two summers | lived mainly in Finland, coming fre- 
quently to St. Petersburg, and the transition in passing from the 
cultivation and civilization of Finland to the atmosphere of Russia 
was the most depressing I have ever known. 

“{ do not wonder at his assassination, altho I deeply lament it. 
Among other reasons for this regret, it will doubtless be made a 
pretext for new oppression and new cruelties toward the Jewish 
population and toward the Finlanders. Assassination always de- 
feats its purpose, and this will be, | fear, no exception to the rule. 

“I can only account for M. de Plehve’s atrocious, reactionary, 
and despotic conduct since he came to the position of minister on 
the theory that he found that the clique in control of the Winter 
Palace, men and women, who seem to have brought the present 
Emperor into subjection to them, obliged M. de Plehve as a con- 
dition of his tenure of office to do their will. 

“ His ambition doubtless led him to adopt their racial and relig- 
ious hatred, as well as their detestation of anything like constitu- 
tional government.” 

Mr. White concluded by saying that, having lived twice officially 
in Russia, he had observed closely the condition of the empire, 
and that, tho he saw the most wretched condition of things during 
the Crimean war, the situation at present is the most desperately 
bad in Russian history, and that it has been brought on by an ex- 
ercise of despotism more unreasonable, cruel, and shortsighted 
than anything in recent human history outside of the Turkish 
Empire. ‘ 

Von Plehve was the third Russian official to be assassinated 
within six weeks. Bobrikotf, governor of Finland, was shot on 
June 15; Andreieff, deputy governor of Transcaucasia, was assas- 
sinated on July 17, and von Plehve was killed on July 28. The 
opinion is expressed in Washington that this manifestation of in- 
ternal dissatisfaction in Russia may cause the Czar’s Government 
to continue its policy of retaining the fower of the army at home 
and sending to the front only the raw and untried troops, a policy 
that has long been thought to be working to the advantage of the 
Japanese. The New York Press says on this point: 


“With a governor of Finland and the Czar’s most powerful min- 
ister slain within a few weeks—and no one knows how many more 

















PERHAPS HE THOUGHT THE BULL A TAME ONE. 
—The Philadelphia /zguirer. 
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such attempts made and perhaps accomplished, tho kept concealed 
from the world—we can see why the Russian army, of such boasted 
strength, has been nerveless in the Orient. The Czar and his 
ministers have known that if there was danger with disgrace in 
uttermost Asia, there was greater peril, with deeper debasenient, 
at home, where the Government 1s like a man smoking in a maga- 
zine. 

“The Russian ministry has not exerted, dare not exert, its 
strength in Manchuria against the warring Japanese, for it must 
retain its military power at home to press down the Czar’s own 
subjects! What may not come of such a situation? More than 
the expulsion of the Western invaders from the fringe of the Yellow 
sea. More than the withdrawal of the black vulture from Man- 
churia, perhaps the Transbaikal Siberia—domestic insurrection, 
revolution, possibly an overturned throne and a new nation. Far 
heavier than on M, Plehve is the hand of the Lord on the Czar of 
All the Russias.” 


RUSSIA’S WAR ON MERCHANTMEN. 


HILE the Russian army is carrying out its policy of retreat 

with such success that the Japanese have occupied Ney'- 
Chwang and its port, Yin Kow, and are pushing on toward Liav- 
Yang, the Russian navy is scoring its first successes of the war by 
raids on merchant steamers. A discouraging feature of these 
naval triumphs is the fact that almost every victory has been fol- 
lowed by a protest from some great Power, with a claim for dam- 
ages. The capture of British and German steamers in the Red 
Sea by the Russian “ volunteer fleet” (considered in these columns 
last week) brought out protests from those Powers, and the act 
was disavowed by the Czar’s Government. Before the British 
temper was cool, however, the news came that the Vladivostock 
raiders had overhauled the Anight Commander, a British steamer 
with an American cargo, off Tokyo, had given the crew just time 
to board a neighboring craft, and had then sent her to the bottom. 
The Russian explanation, according to the press despatches from 
St. Petersburg, is that the Russian admiral found that the steamer 
was Carrying articles that are contraband of war, and as he was 
unable to take the Azzght Commander to Viadivostock, for some 
reason, he considered it his right and duty to destroy the ship and 
cargo. The British Government has demanded reparation, and 
our Government is awaiting the result before taking action in re- 
gard to the loss of the cargo. Our Government is making inquiry, 
however, into the seizure of a consignment of American flour, on 
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WILL THE WATERS CLOSE UPON HIM? 
—Lambdin in the Binghamton Press. 


EASY VICTORIES. 
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its way from Portland to Hongkong on the German steamer 4 ra- 
bia, captured by the Vladivostock squadron, 

Our Government has never recognized the Russian classification 
of goods that are “contraband of war.” This classification, ac- 
cording to the Russian proclamation at the opening of hostilities, 
iftcludes not only arms and ammunition, but coal, food, cotton, 
railroad supplies, and many other things that are the common sub- 
stance of commerce in time of peace. The Pacific is dotted with 
steamers carrying American coal, foodstuffs, cotton, machinery, 
etc., to Asiatic ports, and the peril in which all this trade is placed 
by the Russian campaign against merchantmen arouses many of 
our newspapers to protest. The sinking of the » 
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THE FALL RIVER STRIKE. 


HE newspapers, generally, accept the situation at the Fall 
River cotton-mills as one growing out of trade conditions 

over which neither the workers nor their employers have any con: 
trol. Itseems that the mill-owners have .had a bad season, for, 
aecording to the Boston 7ranscript, never before “ has there been 
so little inquiry for goods as at the present time,” and the mill- 
owners decided to reduce the wages of their operatives 12% per 
cent. The workers voted about four to one not to accept the 
terms offered, and at the beginning of last week only about 300 out 
of 30,000 operatives presented themselves for 








Knight Commander“ was essentially an act 
of piracy,” exclaims the Brooklyn C7¢izen ; 
and the Pittsburg Gazeffe remarks. that the 
accounts of the affair “read more like an ex- 
ploit of Morgan’s buccaneers than the action 
of modern men-of-war.” “ Paper blockades 
might as well be recognized again,” argues 
the New York lWor/d, if belligerents can con- 
demn any vessel they please and sink it on the 
spot; and the Philadelphia /xguirer warns 
the Russians that if they “don’t find them 
selves in the hottest kind of hot water before 
they are through with these promiscuous op- 
erations of theirs, they may consider them- 
The Washington 
Star says that such a policy as Russia is pur- 





selves extremely lucky.” 


‘would mean the devastation of neutral 
> and the New York G/ode says 


suing 
commerce,’ 
similarly : 








work. All the others preferred to remain idle 
rather than go to work at the reduced wage 
scale otfered them. The strikers allege that, 
while profits have been greatly reduced, there 
is still money enough in the trade to pay divi- 
dends, as well as to maintain the scale of 
wages at the old standard. No effortis being 
made to open the mills; and it is believed that 
they will be closed until October. Meanwhile 
the mill-owners have large stocks on hand, 
and if the decrease in production raises prices 
they will be able to dispose of their goods. 
“We have finished goods enough on hand,” 
says one manufacturer, “to meet a normal 
We will 
buy no goods that are not absolutely needed 


demand for the next two months. 





before that time, and we expect to buy all we 
need at a lower figure in October, when the 
cotton crop is well discounted.” 








“A pirate ship, flying the black flag, has 
quite as much right to destroy any property 
as a belligerent naval commander has to de- 
stroy a neutral’s property. The reasons for 
this rule are obvious. War does not suspend 
neutral commerce. A neutral’s ownership of his property is as 
complete during war as during peace. It is only when neutrality 
has been violated that property is subject to confiscation, and 
whether neutrality has, in fact, been violated is a judicial ques- 
tion to be decided only by a judicial tribunal. It would be de- 
structive of all neutral commerce to allow a belligerent naval com- 
mander to be judge, jury, and executioner. So far as the A night 
Commander's cargo is concerned, it is immaterial whether or not 
it contained contraband. This doubtful question dropped out of 
sight when the vessel went down, and a larger one emerged to 
view. 

“There can be no doubt that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, one in the name of the ship and the other in the name of the 
cargo, will demand an apology from Russia and compensatory 
damages.” 


More sympathy with the Russian side of the case, however, is 
felt by the Baltimore ews, which remarks : 


“America should not get over-excited about the Knight Com- 
mander incident, even tho the sinking of the vessel was undoubt- 
edly a desperately high-handed proceeding. It would be strange 
indeed if, with no Russian war-ships at large in the Pacific at the 
time the Aight Commander sailed and with an active demand for 
war supplies in Japan, this and other ships should not have taken 
contraband on board. To one who knows commercial methods, 
it would not be surprising if these contraband articles should ap- 
pear innocent enough on the ship’s manifests or should be con- 
signed in such a way as to make it appear that they were not going 
toa belligerent. This is all a matter of proof, and the burden is 
upon Russia. The State Department will no doubt demand a 
Strict accounting, and noisy denunciation of Russia will hardly 
help. When nations are at war, it is naturally hazardous to trade 
with the ports of the belligerents. Those who do so must expect 
some trouble.” 


UnuapPi-y it is not likely that Russia will grab any of the ferryboats running 
out of New York.— The New York American. 


LIEUT.-GEN, COUNT KELLER, 


Killed by afragment of a Japanese shell 
while opposing the Japanese advance along 
the railway near Hai-Cheng. 


the strike is 
presented by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce thus: 


The manufacturers’ view of 


“ The situation was a hard one for the mill- 
owners, as well as their workmen. They did not wish to reduce 
wages, but they were subject to the inexorable conditions of the 
market for their material and the market for their product. It 
was not with them a question of a whole loaf or a half loaf, of 
more profit by paying less wages, but a question of no loaf at all, 
of an increasing loss if they continued to pay the same wages. 
They had been struggling with adverse conditions for months, 
such as intelligent workmen could not fail to understand. They 
had to reduce wages ten per cent. last fall and they had been 
compelled to curtail production by running short time. They were 
at their wit’s end to keep their working force employed and to es- 
cape bankruptcy for themselves, until this hard time, caused by 
the shortage and high price of cotton, was tided over. 

“If labor is capable of cooperating with capital for their com- 
mon benefit, here was a chance to show it. Capital was compelled 
to forego profit. Labor can not forego ‘ wages,’ and was not 
asked to do so, but it could for its own sake make some present 
sacrifice in order to keep the mills going until the situation was 
relieved by a better market for goods and a better supply of mate- 
rial. Capital had to make sacrifices, but it did not wish to stop 
work altogether, tho there was no profit in going on. It wished to 
keep labor at work on the best terms possible under the circum- 
stances. But the labor refused to accept the terms imposed by in- 
exorable conditions, preferring idleness that is sure to bring pro- 
longed distress to many. It illustrates the incapacity of these men 
for organized action determined by an understanding of economic 
principles. It is too apt to be the case with our labor-unions that 
their members submissively follow ignorant and unreasonable 
leaders and refuse in a trying time to follow those whose counsel 
is determined by knowledge and judgment, and not by passion or 
resentment.” 


% 


“The cotton-mill unions,” says the Buffalo Zafress, “are bat- 
tling with a veritable granite wall, and the sole result of their 
attack will be their own suffering until such time as the great 


consuming public demands the product upon which they work in 
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George F. Golden, President 
of the Teamsters’ Union. 
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LABOR LEADERS INTERESTED IN THE MEAT STRIKE. 


sufficient quantities to warrant the employers in paying the old 
scale of wages, or until, worn out with their struggle, they are wil- 
ung to accept the wages now offered.” The Detroit Mews declares 
that both the mill-owners and the operators are suffering from the 


effects of cotton speculation. It comments: 


“When Sully, the cotton speculator, managed to clean up a pot 
of money on a corner deal in the staple, he attracted the attention 
of big speculators. Sully hada close grasp of the cotton situa- 
tion. He had a lot of options out, he knew the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. He could put out his hand and check the natural 
course of this great staple to its destination. All he needed was 
money, or an almost unlimited credit for a certain period of time. 
Some railroad magnates saw the chance; they staked Sully for the 
game, and the speculator became so intoxicated with his own en- 
thusiasm that he lost his head. Cotton went to more than double 
its normal price. Shiploads of it came back from Liverpool and 
other foreign ports because there was more profit in selling it to the 
pool operators than in manufacturing it into fabrics. The result- 
ing squeeze took away the profits of the mill-owners in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and the wage reduction is one of the efforts 
toward compensation. It is seldom that the evil effects of corner- 
ing a staple are made so apparent, and the worst of the case is that 
there is no apparent remedy, when men of unlimited capital see fit 
to buy and hold up human necessities for extraordinary profits.” 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter considers the situa- 
tion a bad one. It says: 

“It is conceded on both sides that this strike is the beginning of 
one of the most determined contests that Fall River has ever seen. 
The manufacturers claim that they have tried every plan which 
they could think of to avoid a reduction in wages, and took that 
final step only when driven to do so to save their business. The 
operatives, on the other hand, say that the conditions affecting 
cotton manufacfture at Fall River are such that a reduction in 
wages is no more a remedy than such a step would be in attempt- 
ing to prevent the ravages of the boll weevil. It is a grievous and 
lamentable situation at the very best light in which it may be 
viewed, and for its existence neither party can be held entirely re- 
sponsible, and much hardship and loss must come to all the parties 
involved in the strike, if it is continued for any length of time. 

“The manufacturers state that they were not surprised at the 
unanimity of the strike; that while the operatives did not want to 
work, there was but one thing to do and that was to close up. 
Some of the mill-men state that no attempt will be made to run 
until next September unless there is a change on the part of the 
operatives. The manufacturers say that they do not understand 
the temper of the operators. They find no fault with them for ob- 
jecting to the reduction in wages, but they simply say that they can 
not run the mills any longer on the high scale of wages.” 


CONDUCT OF THE MEAT STRIKE. 


TRIKES in Chicago have so often been characterized by 
violence that many papers have been freely expressing the 
fear that the stock-yards strike would be accompanied by scenes 
of riot and bloodshed ; but while the strike “ has already produced 
a number of cases of regrettable violence,” as the Chicago Record- 
Herald says, “it can not be said that the strikers as a body have 
as yet shown any inclination to resort to organized violence as an 
aid to victory: the leaders recognize the advantage of peaceful 
methods, and their influence still is effective.” The Kansas City 
Star says of the conduct of the strike at that center: 


“Thus far the packing-house strikers in Kansas City have dis- 
played most exemplary control. There have been only a few in- 
stances in which the non-union workmen have been menaced. The 
leaders seem to command the respect of the rank and file, and the 
latter give evidence of a higher average than is indicated by the 
strikers of other cities. It is sincerely hoped that good temper 
will continue to prevail and that, whether the strike be brief or of 
long duration, Kansas City may be spared scenes of violence such 
as have disgraced other cities and discredited trades-unions in so 
many instances. Kansas City has a reputation for peaceful strikes, 
and aside from all other considerations there should be some pride 
in preserving this reputation.” 


Ermest Poole, who has been investigating the strike for Zhe 
Independent, reports that everywhere throughout the stock-yards 
district the following notice is posted in English, German, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, and Bohemian: 


‘‘We can win if we stand by the union. If we obey the 
union’s rules to molest no person or property, and abide strictly 
by the laws of this country. All men on strike should retire to 
their homes and attend their various union meetings for all in- 
formation. If you follow the above instructions, you will be of 
great assistance in helping to win this strike. Your organiza- 
tion will not assist you if you get into unlawful trouble.” 


Mr. Poole then goes on to describe some of the efforts of the la- 
bor leaders to prevent violence, as follows: 


“Yesterday morning at six o'clock I stood at Whiskey Point. 
It was here in 1894 that blazing cars could be seen all along the 
railroad. It was here that United States regulars engaged in 
pitched battles with the strikers. As I stood here with a crowd 
of strikers I saw a stocky, red-faced, red-haired Irishman come 
swinging along, dinner-pail in hand. He was employed in some 
minor line of work in the yards and had not considered himself on 
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From the crowd a dozen men jumped out. ‘ Yer a scab!’ 
cried one. ‘ Who said that ?’ demanded the fiery Irishman, turn- 
ing short around. ‘ Me! I said dot,’ growled a huge Dutchman. 
‘What do yez mane by sayin’ it ?’ cried the Irishman, his face 
growing two shades redder. ‘We'll show ye,’ cried the crowd. 
‘Come on!’ cried the Irishman. But suddenly a union official 
rushed up, thrust through the crowd and put his arm on the angry 
man’s shoulder. A few moments later I saw them sitting peace- 
fully together over a cooling can of beer. Soon after that, an- 
other union leader drove up in an old buggy in which he had been 
driving around the yards. ‘* No slugging ?’ ‘ None at all,’ was 
the answer. ‘Good! Keep it up,’ and he drove away. 

“ The leaders have asked the squads of police who are constantly 
patrolling the streets to send instant word to union headquarters 
when a street fight breaks out. I saw one begin. Twomen rushed 
out of a saloon pounding each other. Both were strikers, but the 
crowd of a thousand men and women were mostly Polish, could 
not understand English, and so thought that one of the fighters 
was a scab. In a moment the street was a sea of angry faces, 
stones began to fly at the squad of police. The police drew their 
revolvers and fired. One man fell, shot in the shoulder. Then 
suddenly down the street came six union leaders marching abreast. 
Ina few minutes they had quieted the crowd. The trouble was over.” 


strike. 


The Chicago Evening Post, however, thinks that “the strikers 
and their leaders have been and are more eager for war than for 
peace,” and the Chicago 77zbune condemns severely the acts of 
violence that have taken place. Says the latter journal: 


“There has been much less violence at the stock-yards than was 
anticipated when the strike began. That is gratifying. But there 
have been some outrageous instances of law-breaking which can 
not be overlooked. 

“Night before last a large mob of strike sympathizers attacked 
and bruised two men who had delivered a load of bread at the 
Armour plant. They cut the traces of the horses, turned them 
loose, and set the wagon on fire. They were guilty of crimes 
against persons and property. The men who were beaten and 
stoned were on a lawful errand. Those who assaulted them dis- 
‘played their ignorance of or contempt for law. It is a pity that 
some one of the officers of the butchers union was not there to 
order the strikers or their friends to desist and not weaken their 
cause by criminal acts. 

“Worse even than that was the attack made yesterday afternoon 
on a woman who got into an argument with some strikers. She 
said that her husband ought to go back to work so that he could 
support her decently. Free speech on the part of men or women 
is not tolerated at Ashland Avenue and Forty-third Street. There 
were a few men present who had manhood enough to attempt to 
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“HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG!” 
— Warren in the Boston Herald. 
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defend the woman, but they could not save her from receiving 
severe injuries, and they themselves were beaten. 

“Last week the head of the union of women workers at the 
yards came near being beaten because she was supposed to be a 
non-unionist looking for work. Now comes this infamous assault 
on a striker’s wife because she insisted that it was the duty of her 
husband to support her. Is the slugging of women one of the 
methods to be used to win the strike? If so, can workmen who 
belong to other unions feel sympathy for the strikers and quit 
work to aid them? 

“If there are not enough police at the stock-yards to prevent the 
wanton destruction of property and the beating of women, send 
more policemen there. Law and order must be maintained at 
whatever cost. The women-beating brutes should not be allowed 
to escape arrest as they have done hitherto. 

“The city will be disgraced if this latest and most dastardly 
feature of a strike war is not stamped out at once.” 


President Donnelly, of the Amalgamated Meai Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, is pretty generally criticized for ordering the 
strike on again after having once agreed tu submit it to arbitra- 
tion. The Chicago Chronicle criticizes his course as follows: 


“Thanks to the blundering mismanagement of President Don- 
nelly, public sentiment is altogether adverse to the stock-yards 
strike. This strike did not, in the first instance, appeal to the 
public because it was ordered in behalf of unskilled labor and on 
a falling labor market. Still there was no active feeling against it 
until Donnelly ordered the men out a second time, but his method 
of doing this was so spectacular, indiscreet, and unjust and withal 
so sensational that public sentiment was instantly aroused and 
arrayed itself on the side of the packers. 

“The agreement was that the packers should retain their thou- 
sands of non-union employees and reemploy the strikers as fast as 
possible, without discrimination, in not less than forty-five days. 
On the strength of this agreement all of the 8,000 strikers pre- 
sented themselves at the stock-yards the next morning and de- 
manded their former jobs. How was it possible to comply with 
such a demand in a single day, or to make selections from those 
who applied, without exciting dissatisfaction ? 

“ A wise man and a shrewd leader would have met the packers 
face to face and made an honest effort to facilitate the reemploy- 
ment of the men, but Donnelly sat in his office, spoke a few defiant 
words to the packers through the telephone, and then, altho they 
expressed peaceable sentiments, ordered the men out the second 
time, not only in Chicago, but all over the country. 

“This act struck the public mind as both arbitrary and childish, 
and from that moment public sentiment has condemned the strike. 
Anybody but Donnelly would now call it off.” 
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“ BOYS, BOYS, QUIT ROCKING THE BOAT!” 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


STRIKE PERILS IN CARTOON. 
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THE NEW DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN. 


*OME of the papers that favor the election of Judge Parker to 
the Presidency are looking somewhat askance at the man 
who is slated to accomplish that result. Thomas Taggart, the In- 


dianapolis politician who carried Benjamin Harrison’s own county 


against him in 1888, and who has been elected three times mayor 




















D.B, HILL, Cc. F. MURPHY, JUDGE PARKER, CHAIRMAN TAGG- 
DEMOCRATIC CHIEFS AT ESOPUS. ART. 


“ This harmony picture,” remarked Mr. Murphy, “ ought to get me anything I 
want,” 


of Indianapolis, is thought by some of the Parker papers to be too 
“practical.” The New York 77mes (Dem.), the chief Parker jour- 
nal, fails to display any enthusiasm over the choice of Taggart for 
the national chairmanship; and the New York Evening Post, 
which is supporting Parker, says plainly that “ compared with Mr. 
Cortelyou, Mr. Taggart is plainly of a much coarser grain and 
poorer quality,” and it believes that “ Mr. Tagyart’s selection will 
not strengthen the party with those men of influence who think 
and vote independently.” The New York lWor/d (Dem.) regards 
the choice as “a matter of disappointment and regret,” and the 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), which is under the same ownership 
and general management as the New York 77mes, expresses its 
disapproval thus: 


“The Democratic national committee does not regard the ap- 
proaching campaign very seriously; it estimates it at the Tom 
Taggart size—that is to say, it concedes that the election of Judge 
Parker to the Presidency and the return of the Democratic party 
to national ascendency is a matter ranking in importance with the 
election of an auditor for Marion county, Ind., or, say, a mayor of 
the city of Indianapolis. Those feats—scarcely remarkable in 
themselves, hardly heretofore considered as marking a man for 
national leadership of a party—Tom Taggart has performed. He 
has never done anything bigger. Never trusted with the manage- 
ment of a state campaign, those contests in Indiana in which his 
somewhat primitive ideas were allowed to influence the methods 
employed by his party have always ended in disaster. 

“ A ‘ good fellow,’ a prime ‘ mixer,’ an accomplished tho rather 
uncouth politician of the practical type, absolutely without concep- 
tion of large political principles, and a stranger to the idea that 
any class of voters is swayed by them; unvisited by a notion of 
the necessity of legitimate appeal to the intelligence of the elector- 
ate; his political stategy exhausted in the arts employed by petty 
bosses for the purchase and delivery of the commodity in which 
they deal—Tom Taggart is a man who in a station and calling 
adapted to his accomplishments, might be extremely useful to the 
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party which he does the honor to associate himself with. That 
station is not at the head of the national committee. 

“A mysterious perversity, a curious predilection toward the 
wrong thing, resides somewhere in Democratic councils. Perhaps 
it is inherent in. Democracy in the larger sense. This year the 
party has a good platform and an admirable candidate. Cleansed, 
rejuvenated, fitted to resume its worthy place in the nation, it is 


a pity that its destiny in any degree should have been committed 
to a Taggart.” 


Mr. Taggart is regarded with approval as “a man of the people,” 
however, by Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Dem.); and the 
Philadelphia Record (Dem.) remarks that “Mr. Taggart can not 
be more of a spoilsman than the men who are running the Repub- 


ilican organization.” The Brooklyn eagle (Dem.) observes ap- 
provingly : 


“Taggart has a record. It is that of a hard and determined 
fighter. In speech he is neither ornamental nor protuse, nor is he 
apt to make the blunder of supposing that talk will be accepted as. 
a substitute for work. He starts by admitting that it will be no 
child’s play to defeat President Roosevelt, which is anything but 
a bad beginning. He is, however, confident that it can be done, 
and he is also confident that every Democrat will stand shoulder 
to shoulder with him in the struggle. There is abundant warrant 
for the conviction that few Democrats will vote against Judge Par- 
ker—they have ceased to be Democrats who have made up their 
minds to do anything of the sort. To this extent the outlook is 
sufficiently encouraging. It has not been altogether a matter of 
good management. The logic of events has created conditions 
which have eventuated in harmony, consolidation, solidarity. For 
the first time in many years there are practically no dissensions. 
Jones, who has just been retired from the chairmanship, had noth- 
ing but troubles on his hands. Taggart can count upon coopera- 
tion con amore. He could ask for no more promising auspices. 
As he has already won several battles of the forlorn hope variety, 
he may disagreeably surprise his adversaries. ‘Taggart is no 
visionary. He is practical, painstaking, and is not likely to forget 
the lessons of soms of his own experiences. Along the Republican 
line are some vulnerable spots to which special attention must be 
paid. In these commonwealths the battle will be won or lost. It 














“IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS.” 


THE HunGrRY Donkey: “I hardly know where to begin!” 
Leipziger in the Detroit Vews. 


will not take Taggart long to prove whether his election was wise 
or otherwise. When he announces his appointments he will show 
that he is either appreciative of or oblivious to the magnitude of 
the task’ he has undertaken. He has become possessed of no 
sinecure.” 
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From stereograph, copyrighted 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N, Y, 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE AT SAGAMORE HILL. 


Speaker Cannon, who made the notification speech, stands at the President’s right. 


MR. ROOSEVELT IN A “SAFE AND SANE” 
ROLE. 


7 E absence of anything bizarre or startling from President 

Roosevelt's speech of acceptance last week is seized upon 
by the opposition press as evidence that he has resolved to appear 
ina restrained and repressed mood during the campaign, in the 
fear that a display of “strenuosity ” might frighten timid voters 
into the Parker camp. Thus Zhe Wail Street Journal remarks 
that “the speech gives the impression that the President was la- 
boring to convince wavering voters that he was not ‘ unsafe’ and 
unreliable,” and “is rather the utterance of the candidate anxious 
to say no word that may give opportunity for criticism than the 
utterance of a great public leader giving expression to an aggres- 
sive policy.” “The attitude of the President is that of a candi- 
date who has been gagged by his party managers,” thinks the 
Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.); and the Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.) 
suspects that fading election prospects have induced the President 
to heed friendly suggestions in this direction. “We are frank to 
say that we like him better in this mild-mannered guise,” says the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), which does not like him well 
enough, however, to support his candidacy, and it adds that “ it is 
most grateful to make the acquaintance of a subdued and sweetly 
submissive rough rider.” 

The New York Swz (Ind.), however, thinks the speech will 
make “an exceedingly effective document” and will be “ beneficial 
rather than detrimental to the canvass.” The Baltimore Hera/d 
(Ind.), after considering the objections noticed above, only to dis- 
miss them, declares that the speech “is a credit to the President 
in every way,” and can only increase admiration for him. The 
Washington Pos¢(Ind.) commends the President’s conservatism 
and expresses the opinion that the speech provides plenty of am- 





munition for the Republican gunners, and little, if 
enemy. 


any, for the 


In addition to the President’s treatment of the tariff, the trusts, 
the Philippines, etc., in which little that was new was introduced, 
the most interesting parts of his speech were those in which he 


made several keen thrusts at the opposition. He said in part: 


“In the years that have gone by we have made the deed square 
with the word; and if we are continued in power, we shall un- 
swervingly follow out the great lines of public policy which the 
Republican party has already laid down; a public policy to which 
we are giving, and shall give, a united, and therefore an efficient, 
support. 

“In all of this we are more fortunate than our opponents, who 
now appeal for confidence on the ground, which some express and 
some seek to have confidentially understood, that, if triumphant, 
they may be trusted to prove false to every principle which in the 
last eight years they have laid down as vital, and to leave undis- 
turbed those very acts of the Administration because of which 
they ask that the Administration itself be driven from power. 
Seemingly, their present attitude as to their past record is that 
some of them were mistaken and others insincere. We make our 
appeal in a wholly different spirit. Weare not constrained to keep 
silent on any vital question; we are divided on no vital question ; 
our policy is continuous, and is the same for all sections and locali 
ties. There is nothing experimental about the Government we ask 
the people to continue in power, for our performance in the past, 
our proved governmental efficiency, is a guarantee as to our prom- 
ises for the future. Our opponents, either openly or secretly, 
according to their several temperaments, now ask the people to 
trust their present promises in consideration of the fact that they 
intend to treat their past promises as nulland void. We know our 
own minds, and we have kept of the same mind for a sufficient 
length of time to give to our policy coherence and sanity. eis 

“ Assuredly, it is unwise to change the policies which have 


worked so well and which are now working so well. Prosperity 
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has come at home. The national honor and interest have been 
upheld abroad. We have placed the finances of the nation upon a 
sound gold basis. We have done this with the aid of many who 
were formerly our opponents, but who would neither openly sup- 
port nor silently acquiesce in the heresy of unsound finance; and 
we have done it against the convinced and violent opposition of 
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A SERIOUS BLOCKADE. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Vews. 


the mass of our present opponents, who still refuse to recant the 
unsound opinions which for the moment they think it inexpedient 
to assert. We know what we mean when we speak of an honest 
and stable currency. We mean the same thing from year to year. 
We do not have to avoid a definite and conclusive committal on 
the most important issue which has recently been before the peo- 
ple, and which may at any time in the near future be before them 
again. Upon the principles which underlie the issue the convic- 
tions of half of our number do not clash with those of the other 
half. So long as the Republican party is in power the gold stand- 
ard is settled, not as a matter of temporary political expediency, 
not because of shifting conditions in the production of gold in cer- 
tain mining-centers, but in accordance with what we regard as the 
fundamental principles of national morality and wisdom.” 

















UNDISMAYED, 
—Rogers in Harfer’s Weekly. 


LEADERS OF THE 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


By raising the bottom two or three inches the dinner-pail may still be kept ful, 
—The Detroit Free Press. 


THAT Ma/acca affair ought to give England an idea of how we felt about that 
sort of thing in 1812.—7he Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


FAIRBANKS does not appear to understand the game. He is not expected to 
drop into obscurity before he is elected.— The Chicago News. 


THE Russians have captured a lot of Japanese provisions, but somehow can’t 
capture the Japanese brand of grit.— 7 he Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


THE next time the czar will probably not try for the disarmament of the whole 
world, but will be content to get only the Japs disarmed. — Zhe Atlanta 
Journal. 


Tom Taggart began his business career as the keeper of a pie counter. Glad 
to see him branching out so extensively in the same line in politics.— The Atlanta 
Constitution, 


MAYBE it was all right for Mr. Bryan to have gold left out of the platform, but 
we hope that he will not insist upon having it also left out of the campaign fund. 
—The Atlanta Journal. 


General Wood proposes that soldiers shall be taught to swim, which is an ex- 
cellent idea. The General himself does not need to swim, for he can jump as far 
as necessary for his convenience.— 7he New York American. 


TREASURY experts say that they can not understand the falling-cff in our im- 
portations of foreign luxuries. It may be because the trusts have put so many 
of our necessities in the luxury class.— 7he Washington Post. 


As we understand the current interpretation of international law, the seizure 
of a vessel on the high seas is a mistake or an act of piracy according to the size 
of the navy of the victimized nation.— The Washington Post. 


THEY have a beautiful way of holding Presidential elections in Mexico. Gen. 
Porfirio Diaz was reelected the other day and the voters didn’t know anything 
about it until it was all over — 74e Harrisonburg (Va.) News. 


JUDGE PARKER passes the contribution plate every Sunday, but the contents 
will look like the baby’s savings compared with the showing that will be made 
when Tammas Taggart passes it during the week.— The Washington Post. 


THOMAS W. Lawson has begun to write a series of magazine articles against 
the Standard Oil Company. Howawkward it would be if Mr. Rockefeller should 
conclude to buy the magazine before the rest of the series appears !— The Denver 
Republican. 


Ir he is really desirous of controlling the mines of the world John D. Rocke- 
feller might communicate with Russia, which has a large number in the vicinity 
of Port Arthur it might be willing to dispose of at mark-down prices.— The De- 
troit Free Press. 


KAISER WILHELM says a trip to America under present conditions is too 
long for him, but that if a ship is built that will cross the Atlantic in two days he 
will visit the United States. The splendid isolation of America is developing 
new advantages every day.— The New York American. 


WE are pleased to see signs already of a better feeling between Russians and 
Japanese. The Svef,a Russian organ which has not hitherto been remarkable for 
the kindliness of its attitude toward the enemy, last week went out of its way to 
point out in the most courteous language that a siege of Port Arthur could only 
prove harmful to the Japanese.—Punch. 








NEVER TOO LATE TO RUN, ; 
—Nankivell in Puck. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT IS A ‘*NATIONAL NOVEL”? 


HE ever-recurring reference on the part of the book-reviewers 
‘| to “ the great American novel” that is to be leads Mr. Ezra 
S. Brudno to consider the general subject of the national novel. 
His finding is that while ina limited sense certain novels are pecul- 
jarly national, “no novel is national in the sense that our critics 
are apt to use when speaking of the American novel—a sort of 
gigantic creation, the embodiment of everything American.” 
Among novels that are, in the limited sense, national he names 
“Dead Souls,” “The Government Inspector,” and “ Taras Bul- 
ba,” by the Russian novelist Gogol; “ Foma Gordyéff,” by Maxim 
Gorky; and “most of Turgenef’s and Dostoyevsky’s novels.” 
In French literature, he says, “we must go to George Sand, and 
in a few instances to Balzac, to find French novels.” The features 
that make novels national, in the limited sense of which he speaks, 
are “only such characteristics in a people that no other people 
possess, or a national problem that finds expression in fiction.” 
Hence “ the novel can only be national to the extent that the peo- 
ple are national.” Mr. Brudno proceeds from this statement to 
compare the novelists of Russia, “the most national of European 
nations,” with the novelists of America, which, “as compared with 
other nations, is cosmopolitan.” Following this comparison, we 
read (in Zhe Bookman) as follows: 


“ The representative novelists of Russia are Gogol, Dostoyevsky, 
Turgenef, and Tolstoy; Maxim Gorky may perhaps be added 
as the latest exponent. It is more difficult, however, to name 
American representative novelists. Not so much because of their 
disparaging inferiority by the side of the Russians, but because of 
their unsustained art as masters of fiction; like unsteady lights 
they come out twinkling, then grow dim, and for a minute flicker 
again. With the exception of Hawthorne there is no American 
novelist who could be decorously entitled representative. In the 
case of the Russians I have mentioned, each of them stands fora 
distinct feature in the art of fiction; but no American, with the 
one exception named, has followed up a definite phase of fiction. 
However, for the purpose of drawing a parallel to the other class, 
we shall name Cooper, Hawthorne, James, and Howells; and asa 
set-off against Gorky add James Lane Allen, who is most likely to 
stand aloof as an American representative of the finer art in 


“Russia has ever been vexed with live issues, most serious prob- 
lems. The issues and problems were of a nature that concerned 
her alone; they were national troubles. With the dawning of 
civilization Russia began to observe, to feel, to question—that is, 
the mighty nation needed interpreters, so the feeling of the people 
found expression through her gifted sons. Gogol was the product 
of his time. The evil of serfdom was then at its height, and Rus- 
sian civilization had not yet advanced far enough to hide its cor- 
ruption to the extent it does now. So Gogol’s genius, or rather 
the voice of the people that echoed through him, exposed the evil 
of slavery and corruption by his brilliant satire—peculiarly Rus- 
sin satire—in the character of Tchitchikoff in ‘ Dead Souls’: 
then came the ‘ Revizor, or the Government Inspector,’ a satirical 
drama so distinctly Russian that readers who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the Russian people and Russian Government can 
neither appreciate nor understand it. Later came Dostoyevsky 
and Turgenef. They were the spokesmen of the second half of 
the last century. Nihilism and Culture were the chief problems 
then, so we find their canvas filled with pictures of Nihilism and 
Culture. Tolstoy, however, addresses a larger audience ; altho he 
speaks from a Russian platform, he raises his voice loud enough 
for the benefit of those who do not stand near enough. Hence his 
tone frequently rings cosmopolitan. And the very last, Maxim 
Gorky, possessing the virility as well as the courage of Dostoy- 
evsky, with a heart beating for his enslaved people, adds new 
chapters to the Russian novel. 

“America, on the other hand, has never had issues or problems 
Such as concern her alone; her problems and issues are simply 
human problems, human issues. The only great national problem 
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was that of slavery. It then found expression through ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ Assoon as this problem was solved there was no 
more need for Mrs. Stowe’s prophecy, and her voice as an inter- 
preter of life was hushed. Since then there were no national prob- 
lems—that is, the problems we term national are universal; there 
is nothing in the national life of this country that must needs give 
expression through novels. The trust problem and that of capital 
and labor are universal problems, human problems; the tendency 
of certain Americans toward an aristocracy is not serious enough 
to give vent to genius as an interpreter of this apery; should it be- 
come threatening an American Gogol will surely arise. So these 
weak problems give rise to weak novelists, weak novels. In Haw- 
thorne we find an abundance of artistic expression, romantic 
vision, and flawless purity of style, but not the writer of the Ameri- 
can novel. He is only American—I had almost said New English 
—in atmosphere, the rest is cosmopolitan. ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ 
is not an American novel; it only has American background; but 
background alone does not make a novel national. Of Cooper 
there is little to say, for, after all, he is merely an extravaganza, 
belonging nowhere. Henry James is an avowed cosmopolitan. 
Howells has for almost half a century made a valiant effort to do 
for American literature what Turgenef did for Russian, but alas! 
all he has accomplished is an acquisition of the Russian master’s 
buoyancy, but as to richness of color, depth, the romantic expression 
of youth, artistic finish, the American Dean is stilla mere pupil who 
has much to learn. However, as I have said, the fault is not in 
Mr. Howells, it is. in the American people. Mr. Howells has in- 
defatigably tried to write the American novel, but he sadly missed 
the point that the American novel can not be written. And where 
Mr. Howells has failed James Lane Allen has succeeded; perhaps 
because he never aimed at the American novel. If Mr. Allen had 
written ‘ The Kentucky Cardinal’ only, without writing another 
line, his claim toa seat among the great would have been war- 
ranted. The reason of his success is his consciousness of his 
limitation.” 


What we really need, concludes Mr. Brudno, is not the Ameri- 
can novel, but an American novelist. “Not one to write the 
American novel, but a novelist to write human novels, such as 
Balzac did and Maupassant and Turgenef and Auerbach and 
Dickens and Thackeray—a novelist who does not ponder how to 
make a book of the six sellers—a novelist to copy nature and thus 
teach and amuse at the same time—a novelist to whom humanity 
and art are one.” 


Are the Salons Detrimental to French Art?— 
M. Paul Gsell, writing in Za Revue (Paris), argues that the salons 
not only reveal “ the decadence of contemporary art,” but are the 
direct cause of it. In one year, he states, no less than 1,863 can- 
vases were consigned to the Société des Artistes Francais and 
1,324 to the Société Nationale. By encouraging such a “ veritable 
debauch of production,” such a “ deluge of oil,” the salons impose 
on the artists the necessity of adopting distinctive styles in order 
to attract attention, thus creating conditions “ which almost make 
it impossible for art to renew itself.” M. Gsell continues : 


“The problem confronting artists seems to be how to compel 
the public’s attention. Some achieve this end by one or another 
form of self-advertising, others by adopting some trade-mark, like 
manufacturers of blacking or sardine packers, so that the visitor 
strolling among the exhibits can pick out the works of each painter 
without even glancing at the names. ‘Oh!’ one says, ‘ here are 
large-plumed hats and fluted frills; this is a Raybet! Those 
melted sugar-plum nymphs are a Bouguereau!’ And so on. 
This is the way the favorites of the public receive their annual 
homage.” 


M. Gsell suggests the remedy for this state of things in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“ Let people of talent desert the salons, let them shun these noisy 
fairs, let them work in retirement, honestly, disdaining to stoop to 
the trade-mark-style to catch the public; and when they have com- 
pleted a number of works, let them form groups of artists of the 
same temperament and organize small exhibitions, as many old 
and young painters are already doing. . . . People of taste are 
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beginning to realize that real art takes refuge in those ‘ little exhi- 
bitions,’ and are more and more learning to forget the way to the 
Translation made for THE LYYERARY DIGEST. 


salons. 


BEERBOHM TREE ON THE PRESENTATION 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


M R. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE, the distinguished 
4 English actor, in his initial address to the students of the 
new School of Acting, which he was chiefly instrumental in crea- 
ting, dwelt at some length upon “ the humanity of Shakespeare,” by 


“ 


which he means that poet's “ supreme gift of viewing human nature 


from the heights, of 





discerning the reality 
of things below, and of 
dealing with them in 
that serene spirit of 
tolerance which is the 
attribute only of the 
great tew—the master- 
poets of the world.” 
From this subject he 
passed to a_ consider- 
ation of the treatment 
which Shakespeare's in- 
terpreters should devote 
to his works in order to 
bring home to the spec- 
tator the true meaning 
of the poet. “It is the 
actor’s highest aim,” 
he said, “to give that 
note of humanity which 
makes the whole world 
kin.” ‘To quote further 
from Mr. Tree’s address 
(as published in Zhe 
Fortnightly Review, 











July): 





MR. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 


The eminent English interpreter of Shakespear- 
ian characters. 


“It is in this spirit 
of humanity that I have 
sought to approach 
those plays of Shakespeare with which I have been associated as 
producer, and it is this quality (which is the poet’s own) that has, 
| venture to think, been the secret of the success of those produc- 
tions. It is the fashion to say that the mounting of Shakespeare 
is the main consideration the modern actor-manager has in view. 
That is all nonsense. These are the outward flourishes and not 
the essentials. It has been thought necessary (I remember many 
instances of it in my boyhood) that the actor should put on stilts 
in order to reach the Shakespearian height. I maintain that, on 
the contrary, no author demands a more natural, a more sincere, a 
more human treatment at the hands of the actor than does Shake- 
speare. He, being the most modern of writers, demands the most 
modern treatment. He is not of yesterday, or to-day—he is of the 
day after to-morrow.” : 

On the question as to how far it is permissible for the actor's 
own personality to enter into his interpretation of Shakespearian 
characters Mr. Tree said: 

“Certain it is that while the actor's self-suppression is among 
the most essential factors of success in his art, so also his own in- 
dividuality, his own personality—in a word, his humanity—are all- 
important. I mean, you can not imagine a characterless person 
playing the great characters of Shakespeare. You say: ‘ Oh, it 
doesn't matter! Shakespeare has taken care of all that!’ ‘ Yes,’ 
| reply.‘ but it requires individuality to interpret individuality— 
power, force, character, to realize the creations of the master brain.’ 
Nothing else than individuality will make the humanity of these 
characters stand out sharp and clear from the mass of humanities 


grouped behind it. 
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THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS. 


A pana is really no inherent reason why business writings 

may not have a place in literature, as well as political 
speeches and sermons, avers Mr. Francis Bellamy, in 7he Reader 
(August). It will be objected, he admits, that literature exists 
essentially for its own sake, whereas business writing exists only 
to sell something. But he dismisses this objection, in the follow- 
ing words, as the language of a cult: 

“It is the attitude of exclusiveness which belongs to every gild, 
profession, art, religion,—the denial and reprobation of the new- 
comer which new exigencies call into the field. The naval en- 
gineer staff are not real naval officers; Methodist bishops are not 
real bishops; illustrators are not real artists; homeopathists are 
not real physicians: all those things have been said. 

“ But old fences are moved by new conditions. Once, the only 
form of literature was poetry, and prose was a questioned intruder. 
Once, the novel had to fight, to be regarded as real literature, quite 
as hard as republics to be regarded by kings as recognizable 
states.” 

After all, Mr. Bellamy urges, what are the tests of a piece of 
real literature? Tho its possible characteristics may be many, its 
essentials, he finds, are reducible to these things: A sincerity of 
substance and style ; proportion in thought and in expression ; 
dexterity, approaching to inevitableness, in phrase; a personal 
color and temper; an intangible but unmistakable quality of ele- 
vation. And none of these essentials, he claims, excludes the pos- 
sible writings of business. 

Both political speeches and sermons, argues Mr. Bellamy, have 
a purpose outside themselves; they do not exist for their own 
sake. Yet many of these have won a place in literature. Moreover: 


“To-day the paramount human interest is no longer in the two 
great topics for which these political and religious discourses were 
written; itis in business. Little by little the operations of busi- 
ness have assumed the primacy in our considerations, and the ap- 
peals of business are, with most men, of the most engrossing 
moment. 

“Why, then, should not its operations and its appeals supply 
the material for genuine literature? Why may not some of its 
writings, its circulars, its advertisements, rise to the dignity of the 
literary recognition which has long since been given to the highest 
specimens of political and religious discourse whose immediate 
purpose was to persuade somebody to do something? I can find 
no serious reason why not.” 


Of the evolution of this alleged new literature we read : 


“ Cheap postage and facile transportation have multiplied com- 
petition to its last limits; and these three things, cheap communi- 
cation, easy transportation, and enormous rivalry, have reversed 
the old current of commerce. Now the seller must seek the buyer. 
Now it is the seller’s business to persuade the buyer, who sits still 
in his chair, to choose his particular article instead of that of his 
rival. 

“Further, it is now necessary for the seller to create a want 
where there was no want before, to originate the imagination of a 
desire in the buyer who thought he was contented with what he 
Eee ent 

“The only means for thus reaching and persuading people in 
masses to put out their money is by printed words; both by the 
elaborate display advertisements and by the highly finished 
pamphlets which get to us by mail. 

“As it was competition that evolved this vast output of com- 
mercial printing, so it is also competition that is steadily improv- 
ing its quality. As each advertisement, circular, or pamphlet 
seeks to gain the lead in effectuality, naturally the literary sub- 
stance and style of the composition strike higher degrees. . . . It 
has been seen by the intelligent advertisers that when everybody is 
accustomed to good reading, the compositions of business, which 
compete for attention with popular books and short stories, must 
be equally distinguished for good style; they do not get respectful 
attention unless they are.” 


Mr. Bellamy is convinced that it is “the very observable ten- 
dency of our intense modern business life to produce a literature 


of its own and to put a good degree of quality into it.” 
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THE OLDEST OF THE ARTS. 


“I~ HE oldest of all the arts has become the stepchild of art”; 

I so Grace Isabel Colbron defines the present position of 
the art of dancing. She reminds us that the history of this art is 
one of strange vicissitudes. “ Alternately exalted and reviled, ex- 
pressive of religious ecstasy or of wanton lust... the art of 


” 


dancing has come down the centuries.” Of its antiquity she writes 


further (7he Cosmopolitan, August): 

“ Before song or the drama came into existence, dancing was an 
art: out of dancing grew song and the drama, and savage man, 
who has neither song nor the drama, finds both in his dance. Pan- 
tomime was the first poetry, and painting and sculpture drew in- 
spiration and models from the dance. The dance was the first 
art in the history of the world, as it is in the history of each nation 
and of each human being—/.e., the first conscious attempt at an 
artistic representing of human feelings and emotions. Therefore 
it isa venerable art indeed that we have now come to regard as a 
vehicle for youthful pleasure only, or a minor art whose devotees 
are not considered among the upper-tendom of artistic circles.” 


Speaking of the past relations of the art of dancing to religion, 
the writer states that the nearer the 
religion was to nature the greater im- 
portance was given to the dance as 


an element of its ritual. We read 
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under strong ex- 
citement; the 
dance for per- 
sonal pleasure 
the dance with 
a definite mi- 
metic object. 
“The 






























savage 
combines the 
three; Oriental 
religious and 
social feeling 
utilizes all three; 
but Occidental 
civilization re- 
jects the first as 
an art-form at 
all, and consid- 
ers only the oth- 
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further : 


“The early Christians did not de- 
spise the dance, but as monkish as- 
ceticism drew away from the simple, 
natural teaching of Christ, the dance 
fell into disfavor and was frowned up- 
on as a manifestation of the evil one. 
And just so it was with artistic per- 
ception and artistic appreciation. 
Where they were highest, in Hellenic 
antiquity, dancing had its place among 
the arts and was revered as the oldest 
of them all, that art upon which all 
the others were based. Dragged down 
to pander to luxury and profligacy, as 
were all the arts during the period of 
Roman triumph and Roman deca- 
dence, the dance fell under a cloud 
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sonal pleasure, is hardly thought of as 
an art-form either, for that matter, 
and the hoary antiquity of our favorite 
form of social diversion is something 
last to enter the mind young enough 
to enjoy it thoroughly and properly. 
The show dance is the last group, the 
dance with definite mimetic object. 
the pantomime dance, for pantomime 
is the mimetic principle of the dance. 
When the show dance loses this prin- 
ciple, then it is no longer an art, but 
merely a gymnastic exercise. The 
pantomime dance found its highest 
form in the grand ballet, born in Italy 
and come to full fruition in France.” 





The grand ballet, she states, as an 
art-form is on the decline. 
for 
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with the rest, 
and seemed to 
disappear dur- 
ing the dark 
ages, as did the 
others.” 








Modern art 





and the modern 
ballet, we are 
told, were born 
in the Renais 
sance, in Ita 
ly, “which has 
mothered so 


much artistic 





beauty, to. sit 


now by the stag 
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= MME. GUERRERO academic tradi- 
tion.” 
In definition of various phases of this art the writer says : 
“Scholars classify the dance into three groups: The dance 
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where. “It is a time of awakening 





social conscience in public life, but a 
time of individual expression in art 
life, and the purest forms of the dance are shown in some individ- 
ualistic attempts that have personality and artistic principle.” In 


this connection we read: 


“The devotees of the grand ballet and the academic school of 
dancing deplore what they term the influence of the music-hall on 
their art, and they do not consider the solo dancer of the music 
hall as one to be considered at all seriously. Naturally this opin- 
ion is held a degree more strongly accentuated by the solo dancers 
of the grand ballet themselves, and all who are in any way con 
nected with such institutions. But the music-halls, notwithstand 
ing their undeniable tendency to cheapen art, have done for solo 
dancing what the secessionist salons have done for painting, what 
the independent theaters have done for the drama. They have 
allowed certain strongly defined individual talents to work out 
their own salvation, and they have infused new blood into the art 
of show dancing, much more so than the big scenic spectacles of 
melodrama and vaudeville, with their meaningless drilling of 
masses of legs. 

_“The Parisian cabarets des arts and the ‘ literary variety,’ the 
Uberbrettl of Germany, have done good in this way too, for they 
have allowed the pantomimic principle ot the dance and its literary 
quality a greater sway than even the liberty of the music-halls, 
hampered by consideration for a low artistic average in the audi- 
ence, could dase do. In Europe, the leading solo dancers of the 
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music-halls are féted by poets, painters, and sculptors, who realize 
how much all their arts owe to the dance when it is used as a vehi- 
cle of expression by a strong personality. The grace of motion in 
muscles so perfectly under control that the thought expressed 
shines out unhindered; the poetry of changing line and gesture ; 
the representation of an idea in the pantomimic dance, the first in- 
stinctive art of mankind—all this is recognized as worthy a place 
among the sister arts, and Terpsichore has been reinstated to the 
throne of the Muses.” 

As modern dramatic art, the writer urges, turns more and more 
from the pantomimic principle to simplicity of realism in lack of 
gesture, so there is all the more need to cherish the higher form of 
the dance as the last guardian of pantomime—“ the art that will 
keep us near to nature when poetry tends to become too meta- 
physical.” 

On behalf of pantomimic dancing, the writer claims that the 


emotions it expresses are the emotions common to all. Further: 


“Racial differences, accentuated in the spoken word, find no 
place in pantomime; its language speaks to all, appeals to all. It 
is the universal art, and the art upon which a universal bond of 
brotherhood in common enjoyment can be based. Perhaps be- 
cause it is the tendency always of growing mental development to 
decry the natural, this most natural of all arts has come to be con 
sidered vulgar and unworthy to express any but the lowest emo- 
tions. The early stages of growing mental development are so apt 
to show scern of what has been passed on the road.” 

In modern solo dancing, we are told, there are two distinct ten- 
dencies: one toward the reproduction of national dances, the other 
toward a renaissance of the Hellenic principle of the dance. As 
exponents of the first tendency, the writer mentions Carmencita, 
Guerrero, and Otero. Loie Fuller, in her serpentine dance, and 
Isadora Duncan in her “thought dances,” represent the second 
tendency. The writer closes with the following statement and 
suggestion : 

“An association bearing the name of Philochoros, which has 
been formed under the auspices of the University of Upsala in 
Sweden, for the purpose of preserving and restoring national 
dances, has already done excellent work and is increasing the scope 
of its utility every year. It isa movement that could be followed 
with advantage everywhere, for in these peasant dances much of 
national history and national art perception is stored.” 





NOTES. 


Recently, at Brown University, Providence, R. I., was dedicated the John 
Carter Brown Library, which is to be the home of some 15,000 volumes relating 
to the history of North and South America during the colonial period. Many of 
the books are of great rarity and the collection as a whole forms one of the most 
valuable libraries of Americana in existence. 


In good reading is to be found a forgetfulness of cares, as well as an education 
in all those qualities which make life sweet and greatly to be desired, says a 
writer in Zhe Globe (London). And he adds: “ One could wish that the Doctor 
of Medicine occasionally called in the Doctor of Letters in cases of mental 
distress. There is a tonic quality in. books, properly chosen, which is as benefi- 
cent to the mind as change of scene or doses of flat water. People do not rea- 
lize that the shortest way from the quagmire of the modern unrest is a total for- 
getfulness of self, andfew know that the healthiest nepenthe is to be found in 
reading. The word disease signifies the negation of ease, and most forms of 
neurotic sickness are a deliberate effort on the part of the invalid to make him- 
self uneasy. If doctors were to prescribe a course of Cervantes, or Moliére, or 
Balzac, or Sterne, or Dickens, or even Shakespeare, and as strictly enjoin 
thoroughness in this course as they would if the treatment were a matter of diet 
or medicine, many of their patients would begin to mend from the first moment 
that these magicians had given them a forgetfulness of self.” 


A wrRiTER in 7. P's Week/y (London) states that of the one hundred and 
fifty daily newspapers of Paris there are only three—Le Temps, Le Journal des 
Débats, and Le Siécle—in which literary criticism is not a branch of the adver- 
tising department. More specifically he says: “In all the other papers, when 
you want a favorable review of a book, you go to the business manager and ar- 
range it. Youcan be hailed as a great master on the first page of such world 
renowned papers as Le Figaro or Le Journal, in a clever leading article signed 
by a well-known man of letters, for a couple of thousand francs. This may sound 
incredible to English ears accustomed te English notions ; but it is true—indeed, 
it is notorious; it is taken as a matter of course. Hence the joy and ecstasy of 
being a French novelist instead of an English novelist. Naturally the converse 
holds good. You may be a great master, and you may be generally regarded as a 
great master, but editors will not permit reviewers. to say so until your publisher 
has interviewed their cashier. ‘ Beyond the daily papers,” adds the writer, “ there 
is little criticism, but that little is good, and it is pure.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


LENSLESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HIS phrase, which is quite in accordance with the modern 
fashion of naming a thing from what it has not rather than 

from what it has, is applied by a contributor to Zhe Scientific 
American, N. R. Briggs, to what is usually known as “ pinhole 


photography ”—the substitution of a minute aperture for the usual 
































A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH THE PINHOLE CAMERA. 

Courtesy of 7he Sctentific American, 
lens in a photographic camera. This method, Mr. Briggs notes, 
has been exciting new interest of late, tho its merits for certain 


kinds of work have long been recognized. He writes: 


“ The taking of a photograph, and a good one too, with a camera 
without a lens, may seem to many utterly incredible. Neverthe- 
less, it is done, and this innovation in photography has become an 
interesting feature with many lovers of the photographic art. 

“A piece of tinfoil, through which was pierced a fine needle 
hole, to serve the purpose of a lens in admitting light to the sensi- 
tive plate, was secured to the front piece of the camera, in place 
of a lens, and the exposure made in the regularmanner. Pictures 
thus made are now popularly known as pinhole photographs. The 
pictures, however, were not wholly satisfactory, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of getting a perfectly round and smooth hole through this 
soft, flexible metal, for in this lay the main principle of success. 
But this has led to the bringing out of a new invention called the 
‘radioscope,’ which consists of a very thin piece of hammered 
brass plate, through which is bored an accurately round and 
smooth hole, and so mounted that it can be quickly adjusted to any 
camera, or any light-tight box that fancy may dictate. 

“ The accompanying illustration is from a reproduction of a pin- 
hole photograph of a scene in Central Park, taken for the writer 
by Mr. Charles G. Willoughby, of New York. 

“ As will be observed, there is a lack of that extreme sharpness 
produced by a regular photographic lens; but, as has been wisely 
said, this is more than compensated for by a softness of tone 
equaled only by the brush of an artist. 

“ The interest manifested in this new objective is due to the fact 
that it is of universal focus . the perspective is true, no part of 
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the picture being out of fo- 
cus, while interior and arch- 
itectural photographs are 
rectilinear — that is, with- 
out distortion ot any kind, 
for the rays of light fal! di- 
rectly upon the plate with- 
out interference of any kind. 

“Nor is the work of the 
pinhole objective confined 
to any one subject, for with 
it most pleasing portraits 
can be made. And it is 
said that work requiring the 
sharpest definition, such as 
copies, reproductions of 
documents, etc., can be oft- 
en better done by the pin- 
hole objective than it can 
with a fine lens. The rea- 
son is obvious. A_ lens 
focuses often sharper 








ticular line of descent. If 
it comes early in maturity, 
such annihilation is not ab- 
solute, but only relative, 
the danger to the race in- 
creasing with the length of 
life as measured by the 
number of children. In 
any event nature demands 
death without offspring on 
the part of the individuals 
possessing racially disas- 
trous predispositions. Yet 
that is what the prolonga- 
tion of life through sur- 
gical intervention contro- 
verts. All danger of death 
from the particular dis- 
eased part, so far as the 
individual is concerned, is 
removed without lessening 
seemingly one whit its dis- 














than the eye, giving a 
staring, unnatural effect to 
the resulting print. 

“ Another singular feature in connection with the pinhole objec- 
tive is that any size camera may be used. For instance, it will 
take a picture upon a plate three inches long or twenty inches long. 
Therefore, it will be seen that all one has to do is to arrange his 
camera tor a small or large plate, and with the latter interesting 
panoramic views could be secured. There is no doubt that a very 
cheap and satisfactory folding camera, in which to use any of the 
present series of roll films, could be made for special panoramic 
work. 

“Of course, it should be understood that, owing to the small 
amount of light admitted through a pinhole objective, the time of 
exposure will naturally be longer than with a lens; and while it is 
possible to over-expose, there is less liability than with a lens.” 


SURGERY AND EVOLUTION. 


» Mage certain surgical operations may, by saving the life of 

the individual, thwart the designs of nature, which demand 
the death of the individual in order to save the race from trans- 
mitted disease, is contended by Edwin G. Dexter in a communica- 
tion to Scéence (July 1). 
tion to the case of the operation for appendicitis, which he regards 


The writer makes a particular applica- 


as a curious instance of an event that is good for the individual, 
but bad for the race, thus forming an exception to one of the fun- 


damental rules of evolution. He says: 


“Since the old theory of foreign lodgments—grape stones and 
the like—in the appendix as the cause of the trouble has been 
proven false, at least in a vast majority of cases, we are forced to 
consider appendicitis a disease, an inflammation of a particularly 
serious nature, yet no more accidental in its origin than are similar 
congestions in other parts of the body. But scientists tell us that 
diseases of all sorts—at least the predisposition to them—are 
transmissible; that they run in families, and that the probability 
is greater that the children of diseased parents will fall heir to the 
particular maladies of the latter than that the children of unaffected 
parents will be troubled by them. It is true that in the case of 
appendicitis, recent acquisition as it is to the catalogue of bodily 
ills, we have no exact data in support of the beliet that it is ¢rans- 
missible, yet reasoning from analogy we have every right to 
believe that it is so. A hereditary predisposition to many 
other forms of inflammation similar in all respects except that 
of the part affected has been fully demonstrated, and the infer- 
ence is certainly a logical one that appendicitis is no exception to 
the rule. 

“But under the conditions of nature such a transmission of dis- 
astrous predisposition is taken care of through the early death of 
the individual with the consequent impossibility of passing them 
to the descendants. If death comes before the period of maturity 
is reached, the lack of offspring means the total annihilation so far 
as the race is concerned, of disastrous consequence in that par- 


A LENSLESS OR PINHOLE CAMERA, 


Courtesy of The Sctentific American, 


astrous effects upon the 
A long life is as- 
sured so far as the particu- 
lar disease is concerned, and, all other things equal, a correspond- 
ingly large family with all the laws of heredity potent, so far as 
the probable transmission of the difficulty is concerned. To be- 
lieve that the surgical removal of the diseased part does away 
with the probability of the transmittal of the disease would be 
to accept the theory of the transmission of mutilations. This few 
thinking persons, familiar with the field of scientific thought, are 
willing to do.” 


race. 


WHAT MAKES SAP ASCEND IN TREES? 


= *HE mechanism of the ascent of water from the roots of plants 
to the topmost leaves has long been one of the vexed prob- 
lems of botany. None of the suggested and partially received 
explanations satisfy everybody, and many botanists are content to 
confess ignorance. Ina communication to Sczence (July 22), Prof, 
George Macloskie, of Princeton, suggests still another theory, 
which he is confident solves the problem. 
According to him, the water, so inter- -—™ 
mingled with air-bubbles as to form a [Area 
pressure, while it moves upward by dif- “iq 


gy 


light foam, is supported by atmospheric 
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fusing through the porous “septa” or + 


that 


partitions with which the ducts are filled. 
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Says the writer: 

“ Recent discoveries by Vesque and E. 
B. Copeland and others have brought us 
very near the solution of this inveterate 
problem; but botanists seem agreed to 
halt at the last step, awaiting some oc- 
cult signal from the physicists. The old 
toy of the ‘ hydrostatic paradox ’ ought to 
teach them that water pressed upward 
by the atmosphere has no divine right to 
call a halt at 1,033 centimeters. One fluid 
may support and also elevate another 
fluid to any required height. Thus the 
supported weight in the annexed diagram 
may be represented by a column of water 
raised a mile high or more. The condi- 
tion is that there shall be no immediate 
continuity of mass between the fluid to 
which the atmospheric pressure is ap- 
plied and that which is to be lifted. 
This condition is secured in the tree by 
the numerous transverse septa on its 
water-ducts, which prevent the transmission of air or water in 
mass, but permit every free molecular diffusion of water and of 
everything dissolved in it.” 
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The writer calculates that atmospheric pressure should sustain 
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a column of water 34 feet 


high in a duct whose diame- 
ter is half a millimeter, having 
a septum of this size at its 
base. If the duct narrowed 
down above the septum, the 
supported column might be 
much higher, and if mixed 
with air, higher still—perhaps 
hundreds of feet. Of the ex- 
istence of air in the duct he 
says: 





Septum. 


Complete vacuum at tep—-— 


“Dr. MacDougal states 
that ‘the cavity of a wood- 
cell contains a bubble of gas’ 
(* Plant-Physiology,’ p. 29). 
And Strasburger describes 
the water as freely streaming 
round the gas-bubbles or be- 
tween them and the walls. 
This arrangement of water 


Semi- septum 





Sema-vacuum 





surrounding gas-bubbles con- 
\\ ), at . 
AN HM stitutes what is known as 
NAAN i foam —not, indeed, of the 
La rough kind, but ‘ dressed,’ so 





as to be in unison with the 
shape of the duct through 
which it must pass. It would 
take a great many hundreds 
of meters of such foam to 
weigh a kilogram to the 
square centimeter. Thus the 
atmospheric pressure at the 
base proves to be sufficient 
for the work to be done. 








Atmospheric pressure. 


Quarter -vacuum. 
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Xylem - duct. 


(diagrammatic) 


Every change of equilibrium 
will cause a movement up- 
ward of the water which is 
the only movable ingredient 
of the mixture. 

“If we are correct in ac- 
cepting the observations that 


the water thus surrounds and 

encloses the continuous or 
beaded air-globules (which must also have much vapor of water), 
not only is the streaming of the water accounted for, but also such 
phenomena as capillarity and diffusion, and occasional stasis, 
reminding one of the phenomena of capillary circulation of blood ; 
also the correlation which Strasburger, Vesque, and others have 
observed between the state of the barometer and the streaming 
within the xylem-ducts is explained, and possibly the pulsation of 
gas-bubbles which MacDougal regarded as helping to raise the 
water upward. 

“The condition of low apical pressure is secured by the activity 
of the leaves correlated with the structure of the ducts. The leaves 
are not known to actively attract the water, but they always remove 
it as it arrives, turning it into starch, and transpiring it in great 
quantity. When they die or are stripped, the ascent of water 
ceases.” 


Effect of Muscular Effort on the Blood.—Experi- 
ments on this subject by P. B. Hawk, first reported in 7he American 
Journal of Physiology, indicate that such effort directly influences 
the proportion of globules in the blood. Hawk counted the glo- 
bules in the blood of various persons before and after periods of 
physical exercise, both short and prolonged. Says the Revue Sci- 
entifique : 


“The results were very uniform. Inall cases the number of 
globules, both red and white, was increased. As a considerable 
increase may always take place in a very short time, tollowing 
only a few minutes of exercise, it seemed to the American physi- 
ologist that it might be opportune to investigate the mechanism of 
increase. The hypothesis, according to which the increase is due 
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to a multiplication of cells, can scarcely stand before the fact that 
a considerable increase may require only a few seconds. We can 
scarcely suppose a concentration of the blood, due to transpiration 
through the skin or lungs, for the same reason. Mr. Hawk adopts 
a third hypothesis, regarding the augmentation as due to the pene- 
tration into the blood of numerous globules which, in a state of 
rest, remain in different parts of the body, outside the blood-cur- 
rent, or, at any rate, immobilized in certain organs. In these con- 
ditions the increase of globules, due to exercise, would be only 
apparent, and there would be no real augmentation. On the other 
hand, it would seem to be shown by Hawk’s experiments that 
muscular exercise really results in a destruction of the red globules, 
which becomes apparent only after a certain time following the 
disappearance of various effects that would seem to indicate an 
increase.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MICROSCOPY. 


HE ordinary microscope reveals objects of the size of a thou- 
sandth of a millimeter, or a twenty-five thousandth of an 
inch. But the improvements lately made by Siedentopf and Zzig- 
mondy have lowered this limit very much. These inventors con- 
centrate on the field the direct rays of the sun and thus render visi- 
ble particles whose diameter is only one to five millionths of a 
millimeter. This has enabled investigators to revise many of their 
results, and has practically opened up a new world to research. 
Says a contributor to Cosmos (Paris): 


“In this order of magnitude there is no longer possibility of ex- 
amining sections of homogeneous tissue, for, in spite of the in- 
tensity of the light, we should have opaque dark masses. But, on 
the other hand, we may study isolated bodies in a transparent 
medium, liquid or fluid. 

“For the last eight months M. Raelhmann has devoted himself 
to examining a number of substances under the microscope, inves- 
tigating bacteria especially. Now, if the size of these bacteria is 
at least equal to two hundred and fifty millionths of a millimeter, 
their form may be distinguished. Thus, very probably, microor- 
ganisms could be differentiated according to shape. In a great 
number, owing to differences of luminosity, some details of the 
interior may be detected. All bodies smaller than this are per- 
ceived as luminous points, whose brightness varies with their size, 
as is the case with stars whose relative magnitude is proportional 
to their luminosity. This-enables us to detect surely the presence 
of organisms in any liquid and to observe the effects of antisep- 
tics. M. Raehlmann has observed, for instance, the transporta- 
tion to the positive pole of all the microorganisms contained in the 
water of a vessel, after the passage of a feeble electric current. 

“ By this method we can thus obtain specific knowledge of the 
various bacteria, which is absolutely wanting at the present time; 
also more complete information regarding the interior phenomena 
that take place in microscopic organisms; and, finally, a determi- 
nation of the presence of the smallest creatures. ...... , 

“But M. Raelhmann’s investigations have a more general bear- 
ing. We shall reach, in the domain of the molecule, which is 
properly that of physical chemistry, determinations that are no 
longer hypothetical, but visible. We shall attack especially the 
problem of solution. 

“In fact, the author, examining under the microscope a solution 
of glycogen (we know that glycogen is soluble in water, giving ita 
bluish opalescence) and diluting it greatly, has observed particles 
in continual agitation, and he has seen the same in colloidal solu- 
tions of albuminoids. Now he has succeeded in showing that 
thes¢ movements are dependent on the mass, size, and specific 
gravity of the substance, on the one hand, and also on the number 
of the adjacent particles. In fact, the more dilute the solution is 


‘the more the particles are separated, and the less intense the 


movements are. 

“These movements are not then the same as those called 
‘ Brownian,’ but must represent _he optical manifestation of the 
motive forces of gravitation itself. In concentrated solutions the 
parts can not be differentiated, because they are so closely pressed 
together; but only in very dilute solutions. 

“ As regards the physiological albuminous liquids that are found, 
for instance, in the anterior chamber of the eye, it is shown under 
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the microscope that these also contain ultra-microscopic particles 
in suspension. 

“The importance of such researches in this new domain appears 
to be great. But we must acknowledge that they are not easy; 
the conditions of investigation are rarely favorable, and the causes 
of error increase with the high powers of magnification. We must 
also beware of auto-suggestion.”—Z7vamns/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE MARCH OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Sahl the year 1903 marks a distinct advance toward the uni- 

versal adoption of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures is the editorial belief of 7he Electrical World and Engineer, 
which sees in this fact an illustration of the tendency of the times 
to introduce labor-saving machines and to save work in general by 
the exercise of intelligence. Says the writer: 


“This country made a great step in advance when it adopted a 
decimal currency in 1785. Prior to that time there existed time- 
honored but cumbersome pound, shilling, and penny currency. 
There can be no doubt that-a shilling, as a duodecimal thing, is 
theoretically superior to a dime, for it admits of division into six- 
pences, fourpences, threepences, twopences, pennies, and half- 
pence; whereas the dime is only evenly divisible into five-cent 
pieces, two-cent parts, and cents. Nevertheless, we do not know 
of any one who considers that the old duodecimal system was su- 
perior to our dollar-and-cent system. Our dollar system is much 
simpler to learn, to think in, to compute, and to reduce. 

“It was stated last year in evidence before the Congressional 
Committee on coinage, weights, and measures by a specialist in 
national education, that one-twelfth of the average eight years of 
elementary school education in America, or about two-thirds of a 
year of study, could be saved if the metric system took the place 
of our multitudinous medley of customary weights and measures, 
and that the waste of money in teaching the present system to 
children, apart from the question of the value of the waste time to 
the children, was eighteen millions of dollars annually. This esti- 
mate seems a reasonable one. Manifestly, if the children could 
be put on the same level as the children of France, Germany, and 
the other European countries in this respect, the assumed two- 
thirds of a year saved could be devoted to other things that can 
not now be included in the elementary school curriculum. Our 
crude and unscientific system handicaps all our citizens, in educa- 
tion, in thinking, in application, and in computing. The very best 
system in the world should only be good enough for the American 
people to adopt. 

“Great Britain has made greater visible progress than the States 
toward the metric system during the past year, mainly owing to 
the official actions of her colonies. Most of these have either 
singly or jointly petitioned the British Government to adopt the 
metric system throughout the empire. We learn that Lord Bel- 
haven has given notice of introducing into the House of Lords 
early next session a bill for the compulsory adoption of the metric 
weights and measures throughout the United Kingdom, and that 
Lord Kelvin will second the motion. We wish the bill every suc- 
cess, and feel sure that any branch of the English-speaking people 
adopting the metric system will give the signal fc: all branches to 
follow forthwith.” 


Street Telephones.—That telephones at street corners, 
either on the telephone pole or on the same post with the mail- 
box, may be a future convenience of many cities and towns, is 


asserted in Popular Mechanics (July). Says this paper: 


“Already they are in use to a limited extent, keyless stations 
opened by merely turning the handle, and which contain the pay 
Station and a directory, being the equipment. Hollow iron posts 
allow the necessary ground wires. In some places the agreement 
with the company insures that, for the privilege of placing the 
telephones, all emergency calls, such as police, fire departments, 
and hospitals, may be free of charge. This makes the systema 
public benefaction, saving time in case of fire or accident, and to 
an extent protecting the citizen. These stations are paying invest- 
ments to telephone companies, as they require little extra wiring 
and cost little to maintain. George A. Long, in Zhe American 
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Telephone Journal, says there is no reason why these stations 
should not supersede the so-called police-telephone systems now 
in use. Police could send in their reports to headquarters over 
the public stations, and the blue police-box would no longer be 




















STREET TELEPHONE ON TELEPHONE 
POLE—DIRECTORY AND PAY STA- 
TION INSIDE OF BOX. 


STREET CORNER TELEPHONE AT 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ON SAME POST 
AS THE U, S. MAIL BOX. 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago). 


needed. Certain it is that such a system in residential sections of 
cities would be of great public benefit, as it would in parks and 
along boulevards and roads frequented by pleasure-seekers. How 
often the automobilist would find it of use! How often it would 


save some person’s going four or five blocks to the drug-store or 
grocery !” 


POWER DEVELOPMENT AT THE DEAD SEA. 


T is well known that the level of the Dead Sea is far below that 
of the Mediterranean. It is now proposed, we are told by a 
contributor to Cosmos (Paris) to utilize this difference for the de- 


velopment of power. The promoters of the scheme propose to 


dig a canal through which the waters of the Mediterranean are to 
flow into the Dead Sea, and they rely on the powerful evaporation 
of the Dead Sea basin to keep the latter from filling up. It is this 
evaporation (estimated at 6,000,000 tons of water daily) that is re- 
sponsible for the low level of this body of water and its saltness, it 
having no outlet. Says the author of the article to which refer- 
ence has just been made: 


“Ina word, we have a difference in level of 400 meters [1,312 
feet] between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, and as the 
level of the latter falls constantly, we can turn into it the waters 
of the former without fear that its basin will be filled. If, then, 
we should wish to utilize this considerable fall to generate electric 
power that cou!d be distributed over all Palestine, we should only 
have to cut a canal to bring in the waters of the Mediterranean; 
and even if we should get only two horse-power to the liter, it will 
be easily seen what an almost inexhaustible source we should 
have. This water would flow into the Dead Sea, whence the sun 
would pump it up again, discharging it as vapor into the atmos- 
phere, and thus obliging it to perform a continuous and gigantic 
work for the greater consolation of the promoter. Theoretically 
this is seductive, and certainly it is no small thing to have the sun 
as a forced collaborator. There is one gloomy point, however— 
the utilization of this immense force placed at the disposal of Pal- 
estine. Industries do not exist, and do not seem ready to spring 
up. As of yore, the native lives under his own vine and fig tree, 
and devotes himself to the primitive agriculture of his remote 
ancestors, which is sufficient for his most pressing needs. We do 
not yet see a manufactory of chemical products on the heights of 
Jerusalem, and a carbide works at Jaffa.” 


Considering the project further, we have to choose, it appears, 
between three different plans. The first utilizes the natural valley 
of Ibn-Amir and requires few tunnels. It is the cheapest and 
quickest route, but has the fatal objection that it terminates in the 


Jordan, whose waters would become salt below the mouth of the 
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canal, and could then be no longer used for irrigation as at pres- 
ent. According to the second plan, the route would follow the 
railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. This would require the longest 
tunnel in the world—about 37 miles, costing, it is estimated, 
$2,400,000. The third plan abandons the Mediterranean and takes 
the water from the Red Sea, starting from the depression known 
as Bahr-el-Akhabah. This would traverse the desert for the most 
part, and the cost of excavation would be slight. The writer says 
in conclusion : i 

“These are the three routes. The last would seem to be the 
most realizable—at least on paper, for practically it would be in 
the open desert and might involve difficulties that can not even be 
suspected at thisdistance. This plan would leave Palestine intact, 
touching neither its memories nor its traditions, and would give 
the country a force of 52,000 horse-power. This is very well, but 
before embarking on such an enterprise a prudent promoter (if 
there be such a person) would do well to ask what is to be done 
with this horse-power. The Arab would say that he would rather 
have 52,000 camels!”—7yranslation made for THE LITERARY 


. DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ A CABLE despatch to one of the New York daily newspapers announced re- 
cently,” says The Electrical Review,” that an Italian engineer now residing at 
Brussels had invented an instrument which he calls the telecriptograph, and 
which will reproduce in print all conversations held over the telephone. If he 
has really done this, the doom of the typewriter has. been sealed, since one would 
then have only to talk into a machine which would grind out the typewritten 
letters as fast as they were dictated. We surmise, however, that the inventor 
has not been working with English, a language in which sounds and symbols 
often seem to have no connection. Probably the true meaning of the report is 
that the Italian engineer mentioned has been developing a machine of the tel- 
autograph class, and the reporter was a little hazy about its workings when he 
sent out the despatch. We are not yet far enough advanced to build a machine 
which will convert spoken sounds into written symbols.” 


“ A TRACKLEsS trolley line is being built by the community of Mannheim to 
be the first of its kind in Prussia,” says The Street Railway Journal, “ It will 
run from Mannheim to Langenfield, and will be about 2% miles long, with two 
short branches intended for freighting purposes. ... ‘lhe power will be con- 
ducted to and from the cars by means of two rotary poles, placed on the top of the 
cars, and sliding-blocks enabling the train to give way from ten feet to twelve 
feet. For entering farmyards lying close to the road there will be used, instead 
of the regular wire,a connector and flexible cable fifty feet to seventy feet in 
length, by means of which the current will be transmitted to the motor-car. The 
trains will consist of an electric locomotive for drawing two or three cars, driven 
by two electric motors of from twenty-five to forty horse-power. The conducting- 
crew will have its place on the locomotive. The cars for carrying freight have a 
capacity of about five tons. Some of the cars will be open and some closed, and 
all will be fitted with brakes. Couplings will be provided for attaching farm- 
wagons.” 


A NEW source of cotton, said to have been discovered by Hilario Cuevas, a 
planter of Jalisco, Mexico, is described in Cosmos. Sefior Cuevas has been ma- 
king for the last five years, with the aid of the Mexican Government, some inter- 
esting experiments on a tree that he has found in the forests on his estate. 
Says the writer of the note: ‘ This tree furnishes cotton equal to that of the 
Texas cotton-plant, but with a longer fiber; the growth of the tree is very rapid. 
... The advantages of the cotton-tree over the cotton-plant are evident. The 
tree is not subject to any of the diseases that so often ruin the crops; its yield is 
larger for an equal area, and the price is higher. It needs only humidity of at- 
mosphere and can consequently be cultivated without irrigation. In the hot- 
houses of Vera Cruz certain cotton-trees are known, among others the pangalote 
and the pochotte, but their fibre is very short. The Mexican Government has 
distributed ten million seeds of the Jalisco cotton-tree among the planters of the 
country. This discovery would seem to need verification ; if true it may revolu- 
tionize the textile industry.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A NEw type of high-power microscope invented by Mr. J. W. Gordon was re- 
cently exhibited in London. Says 7he Scientific American Supplement (July 
2): “ It is a well-known fact that when high magnification is attempted by a series 
of lenses arranged in the conventional manner, the emergent beam of light which 
enters the eye of the observer is so small that vision is deficient, owing to the 
fact that the pupil of the eye is not entirely filled with light. It is consequently 
apparent that in order to obtain satisfactory results in excessive magnification the 
emergent ray should be expanded in such a way as to fill the pupil of the eye. 
This result is achieved in this microscope of Mr. J. W. Gordon. It comprises an 
ordinary microscope with an eccentrically rotating glass screen with a finely 
grained surface placed in the view-field. This is viewed through a second mi- 
croscope which has an object-glass of half an inch, by means of which a further 
magnification of 100 diameters is rendered possible. The transmitted emergent 
beam is expanded by the ground-glass screen so that it fills the second microscope, 
and there are no imperfections whatever in the magnifications. The inventor 
demonstrated this by magnifying a diatom to 10,000 diameters, and its structure 
was perfectly clear and defined right to the edges. A comprehensive idea of the 
extent of this excessive magnification may be gathered from the fact that if the 


. eye of an ordinary house-fly were magnified on the same scale it would cover an 


area of 312 feet. The idea of the ground-grained screen being made to revolve is 
to prevent the grain thereon becoming visible and thereby interfering with the 
magnifying of the subject under observation, while as it is not in contact with 
either of the microscopes there is a complete absence of vibration.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGION WITHOUT REVELATION. 


i a recent review article (quoted in THE LITERARY DiIGEst, 

May 28), Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson predicted that revelation 
“will cease to be regarded as a satisfactory basis for religion.” 
In a later paper he advances the theory that religion will remain 
even if revelation be rejected. In elaborating this view, Mr. Dick- 
inson defines religion as “a reaction of the highest imagination of 
the best men upon life and the world, as far as we know them by 
experience and science: a passionate apprehension, from the point 
of view of ideals, of the general situation in which we find our- 
selves.” This situation he outlines as follows (7he /ndependent 
Review, London): 


“We find ourselves born, without choice of our own, into a uni- 
verse which we do not understand, and which corresponds, as it 
seems, only in the most imperfect and fragmentary way with those 
of our desires and aspirations which we increasingly believe to be 
legitimate and good. From this universe we are removed, as we 
entered it, without notice or warning, and without any reference to 
our willingness or unwillingness to depart. Before departing, we 
have, commonly and without much reflection, produced others to 
undergo in their turn the same enigmatic destiny. And so from 
generation to generation the race is continued; achieving much, 
yet accomplishing nothing ; learning much, yet remaining ignorant 
of everything; acting, thinking, feeling, yet haunted by the doubt 
whether it is not alla dream; pursuing Good and contending with 
Evil in a scheme of things which never appears itself to take sides; 
developing the means to happiness, yet never becoming happier; 
pressing ever onward to goals that are never reached; and retir- 
ing, section after section, baffled but never acknowledging defeat, 
to make room for new combatants in the contest that is always 
old.” 


The attitude of the spirit toward this situation, Mr. Dickinson 
reiterates, constitutes the essence of religion. According to this 
definition, religion does not depend upon doctrine or opinion. 
The following passages illustrate his meaning : 


“Suppose a man to have accepted—as many now have, provi- 
sionally at least—the view which seems to be suggested by modern 
science: that the world, as a whole, is neither good nor bad, but 
simply indifferent to moral values; that the life of mankind is but 
a brief and insignificant episode in its strictly determined but pur- 
poseless activity; that it tends to no goal having ethical signifi- 
cance, still less to one corresponding to our conceptions of Good 
—suppose a man to have accepted this, is he, therefore, debarred 
from religion? Surely not. On the contrary, there would seem 
to be open to him two attitudes at least, either of which he will 
adopt, according to his character, if he has the religious instinct 
at all; and either of which may be fairly called religious. Thus 
he may, adhering passionately to our standards of value (none the 
less true because their realization is so imperfect and precarious), 
pursue, wherever it flees, the perishing image of Good, imprison- 
ing it in arule or a policy, impressing it on a fugitive act, embalm- 
ing it in the flux of feeling, reflecting it in the mirror of art, always 
from the consciousness of frustration drawing new vigor for the 
chase, snatching defiance from the sense of defeat, patience from 
the fire of passion, from the very indifference of the universe 
gathering the inspiration to contend with it, and, tho at last he be 
broken, perishing unsubdued, weaker yet greater than the blind 
world which, tho it made him and destroyed, was incapable of un- 
derstanding or valuing its own creation. 

“Such a man, sustained by such a conviction, honestly held, I 
should call religious, as Prometheus was religious. And if to 
some he should appear rather to be blasphemous, that will be only 
because they do not share what I have supposed to be his intellec- 
tual position. Granting a bad or indifferent world, to defy it will 
be a form of religion. But not the only possible form, even on 
that hypothesis, for where one man practises defiance, another 
may practise renunciation; and the conviction that Good can not 
be realized, or can be realized, if at all, only in connection with 
greater Evil, may lead to the creed of the annihilation of desire, 
instead of the affirmation of will. Escape, not battle, then 
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becomes the goal, as in the Buddhist faith, and the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. And this attitude, too, will be re- 
ligious, if it be greatly and imaginatively conceived: religious not 
by virtue of its intellectual content, but by virtue of its sense of a 
world-issue turning upon the ideas of Good and Evil. 

“But now suppose a radically different scientific conception 
of the world. Suppose it to be believed that our ideas of Good 
and Evil are also those with which the universe is concerned, that 
it is moving toward a goal, and a goal of which we approve, that 
with it moves the human race, and even individual souls, surviving 
death and ultimately entering into their perfection. On this view, 
religion assumes a radically different complexion. It is optimistic 
instead of pessimistic; it has exchanged the horror of night for 
the midday sun. But it is still religion; for its essence is still the 
same: an imaginative conception of the universe, as a whole, in 
relation to Good and Evil.” 

“Truth is a matter of science, religion of imagination and feel- 
ing.” Thus the man who, in Mr. Dickinson’s sense, is religious, 
will never confuse his desires and his aspirations with his positive 
knowledge, even tho he may think them more important than his 
knowledge. But while religion, as here defined, is “an attitude of 
the imagination and the will, not of the intellect,” nevertheless “ it 
is from the intellect it receives its light”; and “ its discipline will 
be the more arduous, its insight the more profound, the more can- 
didly it accepts all that the intellect can communicate.” 


THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF JAPANESE 
PATRIOTISM. 


APANESE patriotism, according to Mr. Alfred Stead, has its 
J foundation in ancestor-worship, “the primeval religion of 
Japan.” Of this religion, which “has existed from the earliest 
days, some 2,500 years, and is universally practised to-day,” there 
are in vogue at the present time three kinds. These are, Mr. 
Stead tells us (in Zhe Monthly Review, London): “The worship 
of the First Imperial Ancestor, which is carried on by all the peo- 
ple, and may be regarded as the national religion; the worship of 
the patron-god of the locality, which is a survival of the worship 
of clan-ancestors by clansmen; and the worship of the family an- 
cestors by the members of that household.” Reading further, we 
learn that the Emperor is the living representative of the First Im- 
perial Ancestor, and contains in himself all the virtues and all the 


powers of his ancestors. Says Mr. Stead: 


“It is difficult to imagine people more loyal, if loyalty consisted 
only in the outward form of loyal actions, for the people of Japan 
do reverence every day to the representatives of the First Imperial 
Ancestor. The very fact of this continuous reverence can not fail 
to set a seal upon the loyalty of its subjects and mark it out from 
that of other peoples. And the same worship which gives to them 
this feeling of loyalty causes them to love their country to an 
almost abnormal degree... .... 

“Asa concrete example of the effect of ancestor-worship may 
be taken the feelings of the Japanese soldiers and sailors who are 
now on the field of battle. By nature they are the least fitted to 
be soldiers; mentally, they are the worst. They are largely drawn 
from the agricultural classes, who, as practical vegetarians, have 
been unaccustomed to shed blood or to see blood shed. Thus 
their instincts should be much less brutalized than those of flesh- 
fed soldiers. A certain lack of dash, a timidity, and a possibility 
of fear might be naturally looked for. But it is just here that the 
effect of ancestor-worship comes in. ‘ Never to degrade in any way 
the good name of the ancestor’; this is always present in the mind 
of the soldier. Any act of heroism or of devotion to Japan will 
lift the doer to a preeminent position in the eyes of those who will 
venerate him. Even taking it at the lowest, it is much harder to 
do a cowardly or dishonest action, when not alone the eyes of com- 
trades are upon you, but also there is the prospect of sinning against 
countless generations of ancestors. Taken together with the 
teachings of Bushido, which held up shame as the greatest punish- 
ment possible, the effect of ancestor-worship may be imagined 
upon the Japanese troops. Knowing possibly what fear is, they 
are not able to be afraid, but are impelled to deeds of heroism 
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both by the desire of being good ancestors and the necessity of 
avoiding shame. Thus they have both a positive and a negative 
force behind them. Death is not to be avoided save in so far as 
the prolongation of life enables the soldier to do glorious deeds— 
a glorious death is always preferable to a surrender. Todie doing 
something for one’s country, that is indeed glory !” 





THE SALVATION ARMY’S INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 


wee third international congress of the Salvation Army, re- 

cently held in London, has served to emphasize the remark- 
able growth of an organization founded less than thirty years ago 
and already commanding the allegiance of 7,585 branch societies 
in all parts of the world. “Few reversals of judgment in history,” 
comments the Boston Congregatioualist, “are more complete or 




















GENERAL BOOTH. 
A photograph taken outside the Convention Hall 


more dramatic than present praise of the army contrasted with 
early condemnation of or contempt for it. General Booth, with 
ali his shortcomings as an arbitrary commander, must be reckoned 
as one of the great constructive, organizing minds of his time; and 
the army as a vital, redeeming force in society. Its only rival in 
international and cosmopolitan scope of work is the Church of 
Rome; next to these, and not so very far behind, we should rank 
the International Y. M.C. A.” The Presbyterian Banner (Pitts- 
burg) says: 


“If the Salvation Army is not the novelty it was and does not 
attract the public attention it did a few years ago, let no one imag- 
ine it is on the retreat, for it is on the forward march, conquering 
and to conquer. It concluded on July 8 a two weeks’ congress in 
London that was a monumental meeting and a splendid success. 
Six thousand delegates were in attendance from all over the world. 
A great temporary iron building was.erected for the meetings on 
the Strand. Here night and day there were great gatherings that 
always swayed and shouted with enthusiasm. During the two 
weeks the Strand was a veritable exhibition-ground of national 
costumes and Salvation Army uniforms. At the opening of the 
congress King Edward received General Booth in a special audi- 
ence and gave him his heartiest wishes for his work, which greatly 
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delighted the Salvationists. On the last afternoon of the congress 
the American delegates. 400 strong, including negroes from the 
South and Chinamen from San Francisco, appeared with their 
flags flying and their bands playing before the residence of Mr. 
Choate, the American ambassador, and were kindly received by 
him. The great affair of the congress was the farewell meeting 
at Albert Hall, seating 12,000 people, which was packed from floor 
to floor. The boxes were filled with the fashion and beauty and 
fame of London, duchesses, peers, ambassadors, statesmen. and 
bishops. Lord Rosebery, Lord Aberdeen, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, and General Baden-Powell were among the distinguished 
people present. The arena was a variegated mass of color arising 
trom the variously dressed delegates and the gleam of the scarlet 
and gold of the uniforms. The contingents from the different 
countries first greeted Bramwell Booth, the chief of staff, were 
received with cheers, and then took their assigned places, more 
than an hour being required for this. When at last General Booth 
appeared, 12,000 people arose and received him with a mighty 
shout. No such pageant had ever been seen in Albert Hall, and 
the congress made a profound impression upon London.” 


General Booth, the veteran commander-in-chief of the Salva 
tion Army, is the subject of laudatory comment in many English 
religious papers. “He did not need,” says Zhe Christian Com- 
monwealth (London), “ altho he deserved, the King’s invitation to 
Buckingham Palace to assure the world that he is to-day one of 
the foremost of Britain’s sons.” The same paper adds: “ Friday 
at the Albert Hall was a grand spectacle, and the enthusiasm tre- 
mendous. General Booth spoke well, as a man should whose 
record in public oratory is now unequaled in the world.” Zhe 
British Weekly (London), commenting during the sessions of the 
convention, refers to his work as follows: 


“ His physique is as wonderful as was John Wesley's. He is ma- 
king over fifty speeches during the congress, but speeches are the 
least part of his exertions. He presides over nearly all the impor- 
tant meetings, guides the singing, appeals for collections, intro- 
duces foreign delegates, and listens with watchful intentness to 
every word spoken. London has never witnessed a more aston- 
ishing religious spectacle than this congress. Races from every 
corner of the globe are represented, and all are united in reverence 
and loyalty for the commander-in-chief. Crowds have gathered 
daily to watch the foreigners in their picturesque costumes enter- 
ing or leaving the hall. There has been no such reunion of the 
empire's scattered children since the coronation year.” 


In some quarters, however, there is a disposition to belittle the 
significance of the convention. Zhe Saturday Review (London) 
indulges in a terrific onslaught on the tactics and propaganda of 
the Salvation Army. It says, in part: 


“Mr. William Booth, founder and leader of that grotesque 
pseudo-religious organization known as the Salvation Army, has 
been in occupation of London during the week. His half-crazy 
followers in thousands have been meeting in what he calls an in- 
ternational congress, one of those brilliant ideas for self-advertise- 
ment in which he is as proficient as exploiters of human credulity 
for their own seif-glorification and profit have always shown them- 
selves to be. It is an indispensable trick of the trade, and Mesme1 
and the Comte de St. Germain and Cagliostro would have had 
very little to teach Mr. William Booth in this branch of their busi- 
ness. Why they have been coming from all parts of the world 
except to minister to the egotism of their founder no one can say. 
It is a show which has some elements of the picturesque in it, 
mostly of a barbarous and vulgar type however, and for all we can 
see it is about on the same level of spirituality as an exhibition by 
Buffalo Bill.. There has been no assigned definite object in hold- 
ing it, and nothing has happened but a series of those corybantic 
exercises on a gigantic scale which are carried on in the ordinary 
operations of the Salvation Army. There have been extensive 
sales of tickets for reserved seats in the detestably ugly iron build 
ing into which the public have been invited to enter to ‘ Save your 
souls’ and to spend ‘ Two days with God.’ Evidently an enor- 
mous amount of money has been spent in preparations for this 
huge picnic, and the money has to be raised to meet the expenses. 
But what purpose or object does it serve. religious or social, with 
which serious people of any mode of thinking can be in sympathy ? 
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The only object apparently has been deliberately to work up an 
artificial so-called religious enthusiasm, a debauch of nervous ex- 
citements which have no other end in view but that peculiar form 
of morbid gratification itself; and this must have for its effects 
the deterioration of the people who subject themselves to it... . 
The‘ army’ has not contributed one valuable idea in theology or 
church organization. It has only revived with additional degen- 
eracies the emotional excesses of some sects of the Methodists 
and Ranters, which had almost disappeared among them with the 
growth of education and the sense of self-respect, when the Sal- 
vation Army began to debase the coinage of religious emotion and 
thought.” 


IS THERE A CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE? 


R. EDWARD S. HOLDEN, Sc.D., LL.D., writing in a 
leading scientific publication, discredits the popular idea 
that there has been, from early times, a state of warfare between 
religion and science, or even between science and theology. “It 
may be fairly said,” he claims, “that up to the time of Galileo 
there never was, in any true sense, a conflict between religion and 
science.” While admitting that the controversies of the nine- 
teenth century “are, perhaps, of a different nature,” Dr. Holden 
writes (in 7he Popular Science Monthly, August) as follows: 


“ During the earlier centuries there were endless warfares between 
one religion and another, between religion and heresy, between sci- 
ence and pseudo-science, but not between religion and science as 
such. Looking backward, we now discover that the science of the 
nineteenth century would have been in conflict with the theology 
of the thirteenth. But in the thirteenth century itself, and in every 
other century, the warfare was, in general, between religion and 
heresy—not science; between science and pseudo-science—not 
religion. The distinction is fundamental. It arises from the very 
constitution of man and the world he lives in. . ees 

“The veritable conflict of the past has been between enlighten- 
ment and ignorance; between true religion (the residue left after 
countless onslaughts of heresy) and false; between true science 
(again, a residue) and pretended. The issue has been along the 
road that we call progress—the residue of insight and acquirement 
left to us after the experience of the ages. ...... 

“ Looking backward, then, over the centuries, we see perpetual 
conflict with ignorance, perpetual struggle in both the physical 
and the spiritual worlds; and specifically a struggle in one world 
between true and false science, in another between religion and 
the heresy of the time. If we survey the whole of history at a 
glance, we see that the science of one epoch has often been at vari- 
ance with the religion of another; but we also see that in each and 
every age the conflict has been between things of one and the same 
kind; between religion and its opposite, between science and its 
opposite; and not in general between things so different in their 
nature as science and religion.” 


As illustrating Dr. Holden’s argument more specifically, we 
quote the following paragraphs: 


“ The early fathers of the Christian Church took some one view, 
some another, of the shape of the earth. St. Augustine tolerated 
the scientific view, and said at the same time: ‘ What concern is 
it to me (as a theologian, he meant) whether the heavens as a 
sphere enclose the earth at the middle of the world, or overhang it 
on either side?’ It was a matter of almost no concern to the 
Bishop of Hippo at that time, in that place, under those condi- 
tions. The mission of the church in the fifth century was to civil- 
ize the teeming millions of pagans and barbarians. It was a 
mighty task. It was performed. It required the entire energy of 
all churchmen. It was of infinitely small importance, then, whether 
the barbarians were crowded together on a flat or on a spherical 
earth. The entire indifference ot churchmen, then and later, to 
purely scientific matters is a fact to be kept in mind. .....- 

“That an erroneous scientific result had a bearing on theologi- 
cal matters was incidental, not essential. The wild disorder of 
Giordano Bruno’s systems of cosmic infinities, notably his guess 
that the stars were worlds, filled the mind of Kepler with horror. 
He expressly says that he shuddered with horror at the thought. 
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It was precisely these new infinities of worlds that the Roman in- 
quisitors found to be heretical. They had, without knowing it, 
the support of the greatest Protestant astronomer. Kepler’s horror 
for Bruno’s ideas was no theological opposition. It was based on 
the best philosophy of the time. Like the Roman inquisitors, 
Kepler believed the universe to be finite. Can we wonder that the 
fugitive Dominican monk was tried and sentenced for heresy ? 
Can we wonder that ideas from which the free-minded speculative 
Kepler recoiled were odious to a congregation of monks? ..... 

“It is a pertinent fact that in the seventh century Isidore of 
Seville and in the eighth the Venerable Bede pronounced in favor of 
the earth’s sphericity. After these two great doctors had spoken, 
it was allowable for any churchman to follow them. That many 
did not is an incident in the warfare with ignorance, not an attack 
of religion upon science; and this conclusion is a point to be em- 
SS re 

“Copernicus taught the heliocentric theory—that the planets 
revolved about the sun, as we know that they do. In 1616 his 
books were placed upon the index, there to remain ‘ until cor- 
rected.’ The action of the Congregation of the Index was an in- 
cident in the distressing history of Galileo. It was not taken, 
however, until the congregation had consulted leading astronomers 
and had obtained their verdict that the heliocentric theory was 
without foundation. The pseudo-science of the Aristotelian pro- 
fessors (nearly all of whom were inimical to Galileo for personal 
as well as philosophical reasons) was opposed to the science of 
Copernicus. With this verdict in their minds it is not strange that 
the congregation should have proceeded against Galileo for heresy.” 


Dr. Holden claims that these cases are typical, and that nearly 
every recorded instance of “conflict” can be reduced to one or 
another of them. “All are explicable as conflicts primarily with 
ignorance—and in that way alone.” 





THE POPE AND CHURCH MUSIC—A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC PROTEST. 


R. RICHARD BAGOT, a well-known English novelist and 
writer on political topics, and himself a member of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, has given publicity, through the pages of 
The Nineteenth Century and After, to the opinion that Pope 
Pius X. has “ blundered both artistically and psychologically in 
banishing from the ritual of the church every school of sacred 
music save one which belongs to an age long since passed away.” 
The Pope is quoted as having declared that no amount of opposi- 
tion to his recent edict concerning ecclesiastical music (see THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT, March 12 and June 11, 1904) would cause him 
to abandon or even modify its tenor. This papal decree has al- 
ready called forth guarded expressions of dissatisfaction both in 
Europe and in America, but no such frank criticism as Mr. Ba- 
got’s, which is remarkable as coming from within the Roman 
Catholic fold, has previously appeared. Says Mr. Bagot: 


“We have elsewhere drawn attention to that return to the spirit of 
early medievalism—or, as we might say with more truth, to the 
darker ages immediately preceding the medieval—which has been 
so remarkable a feature of the internal policy of the Vatican dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. 

“Under Pope Leo XIII. Roman Catholicism was once more 
subjected to the narrow and retrograde influences of the Thomist 
philosophy, from which it had gradually been emancipating itself 
under that irresistible pressure of modern thought which, albeit 
slowly and silently, makes itself felt even within the walls of the 
Vatican. 

“Leo XIII., however, tho he certainly did nothing to encourage 
the arts, and bequeathed to posterity as a specimen of his artistic 
taste the monstrous internal decorations of St. John Lateran, never 
attempted to interfere with their legitimate use as an aid to devo- 
tion. It has been reserved to his successor, Pius X., to transfer 
a retrograde policy from the domain of theological philosophy into 
that of the highest and the most spiritual of all the arts.” 


The Gregorian chant, in Mr. Bagot’s opinion, is typical of the 
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sacristy ; it has little appeal except to the clerical temperament. 
“It never has been, and it never can be, a form of music which 
evokes answering chords in the hearts of the vast majority of the 
laity.” 

Of the Pope’s alleged artistic blunder, Mr. Bagot writes in part 
as follows: 


“ By a few strokes of the pen, and largely, if report be true, by 
the influence of a priestly composer, whose music, when not a 
plagiarism from other and greater geniuses, is intolerably insipid 
and monotonous; by the individual taste of a pontiff who can as- 
suredly have had no opportunity of hearing the music his edict 
condemns, and whose antecedents, we may suspect, would scarcely 
allow him ta appreciate if he did hear it, the most lofty inspira- 
tions of the greatest masters of music are denied to the faithful. 
They can not again be heard jin surroundings to emphasize the 
sanctity and solemnity of which they were specially composed. 
We confess to a feeling of amazement at the superficial—we had 
almost said ignorant—treatment to which the most divine of the 
arts has been subjected by the authorities of that church which has 
hitherto recognized to the full the importance of stimulating relig- 
ious fervor through an appeal to the senses. We can not but 
regret an edict which practically divorces religion from its highest 
earthly coadjutor.” 


Of the psychological blunder which Mr. Bagot detects in the 
Pope’s attitude on the subject of church music, we read: 


“The recent edict absolutely ignores the fact that the art of 
music, and especially that branch of it devoted to sacred things, 
has consistently adapted itself to the mental and spiritual require- 
ments of successive generations. As Leo XIII. forced upon Ro- 
man Catholic Christendom of the twentieth century the theological 
philosophy of the thirteenth century, so Pius X. and his advisers 
have determined to limit the faithful, in that divine art which has 
ever been the handmaiden to religious devotion, to the narrow and 
gloomy expression which satisfied the needs of the sixth century. 
We contend that such a limitation is not only an offense against 
art, but also a psychological error....... 

“The love of melody is strong in all nationalities and in ali 
classes; and, in the lower classes especially, mere harmony will 
scarcely supply its place. We venture to say that a simple melo- 
dy, however indifferently rendered, will appeal to the sense of the 
majority of laymen with greater directness than any harmony will 
do; and we have yet to learn that the senses are not very impor- 
tant factors in any form of religious worship. That the senses 
may be appealed to in different ways is indubitable; but we sub- 
mit that, so far as an appeal through music is concerned, the 
Gregorian music, owing to its monotony and lack of melody, is 
fitted to appeal to the clerical rather than the lay elements of a 
congregation. For this reason we believe Pope Pius X. to have 
made a psychological mistake.” 


To quote further from Mr. Bagot’s protest : 


“We submit that Pope Pius X., in his determination to banish 
from Roman Catholic worship all but a form of music which may 
be described as archaic, has forgotten that, tho the Vatican may 
still cling to the traditions and breathe the mental atmosphere of 
the early Middle Ages, the great mass of Roman Catholic laity 
of all nationalities prefers the atmosphere of the twentieth century. 

“We would submit, moreover, that nothing but ignorance of 
the great masters of sacred music, of their aims and scope, of the 
psychological power they wield (an ignorance that is lamentable, 
but not surprising to those who are acquainted with the musical 
methods of ecclesiastical Rome), can account for, or excuse trom 
an artistic point of view, this deplorable edict.” 


Mr. Bagot goes on to speak of the large number of Protestants 
in London who have been attracted to such Roman Catholic 
churches as the Brompton Oratory by the magnificent music to 
be heard there; and he declares himself confident that “ when it is 
once generally realized that the beautiful and varied music formerly 
to be heard is a thing of the past, there will be fewer converts to 
Rome, and more converts to ritualism.” 


He regards the papal 
edict as “the grand opportunity for the Ritualistic party in the 
Anglican Church.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ENGLAND ON OUR PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


"peste that London press comment is a trustworthy 
guide to the state of British opinion, it seems clear that 
Roosevelt will carry England next November by a very large ma- 
The St. James's Gazette (London), /he Outlook (London), 
and the Manchester Guardian are predicting that Roosevelt will 
carry the United States too; but the London .Sfectator, pro- 


foundly impressed by the President as a combination of the impul- 


jority. 


sive Hotspur and the subtle Machiavelli, sorrowfully concedes 
that he may not succeed himself. Yet this same British weekly 
was, not long ago, confident of Roosevelt's election. “It is recog- 
nized on all hands,” it now declares, “that the contest, which it 
was previously supposed would be a‘ walk-over,’ will be a very 
serious one.” Here is the London organ’s idea of how the result 
of the election may affect the interests of England: 


“Jf Englishmen were to think only of the interests of their own 
country, they would probably desire the success of the Democratic 
candidate at the Presidential election. Neither party in the United 
States is now unfriendly to this country, and whether the Presi- 
dent is a Republican or a Democrat, he is certain to maintain the 
tradition of good-will which inspires the Government at Washing- 
ton as fully as it does that at Westminster. But tho the good 
terms on which the United States and the British Empire now find 
themselves are not likely to be jeopardized whichever way the 
election goes, a selfish and narrow view of our interests would no 
doubt indicate a Democratic victory as desirable. If the Demo- 
cratic party wins, a veto will almost certainly be placed on Ameri- 
can expansion, and on the development of an American oversea 
empire. Again, a Democratic victory will mean a small, as con- 
trasted with a great, navy. The Democrats are opposed to the 
development of American sea-power, and declare that they have 
no use fora navy larger than that required to defend their own 
shores. Now, tho there is no fear that the American navy, even 
if it becomes the second or third biggest navy in the world, as the 
active section of the Republican party desire to make it, will ever 
be used against Britain, it must be admitted that its existence will 
to some extent derogate from the supremacy of our fleet, and make 
our command of the sea less absolute. While the Americans have 
only a small navy, they can not claim the right to be heard in dis- 
tant waters which they could claim if their navy were of large 
proportions.” 


But this commentator is convinced that “the majority of Eng- 
lishmen will be influenced by no such consideration,” preferring 
magnanimously instead “ the victory of the candidate who, rightly 
or wrongly, they believe will serve his country best.” Such rea- 
soning is an abomination to 7he Saturday Review (London), the 
sarcastic exponent of anti-American ideas, and wedded to the 
theory that our political atmosphere reeks with the sputation of 
the shifty and the corrupt. “So far, then, as British interests are 
concerned,” it believes, “they do not really come into the ques- 
tion, and we may watch the struggle with an impartial eye, for we 
have no reason to anticipate favors from any one.” It affords this 
peep at Rooseveltian world-politics : 


“ Nothing could be more evident to any fair-minded man, who 
does not merely want to serve his own views, than that President 
Roosevelt’s régime has been no more pro-English than any other. 
In fact, in one case at least we have had serious grounds for com- 
plaint in the way he treated us over a friendly arrangement. His 
appointment of two notorious partizans to arbitrate in the Alaskan 
boundary case hardly justifies the theory of his Anglo-Saxon lean- 
ings. Any one who is in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
President's views is well aware that all his sympathies are with 
the pure ‘ Americanismus’ of the most orthodox rather than with 
the cosmopolitan sentiment which invades certain circles both in 
the States and the Old World. He is also far more likely to be a 
consistent supporter of Monroeism than any possible Democratic 
successor, tho it would be erroneous to expect any real change in 
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American foreign policy even if the blameless Parker or any other 
Democratic nominee sits in the seat of Washington.” 


Those serious and solid London organs which impart their ma- 
ture opinions in “leaders” of length and wisdom—altho George 
Meredith notes that the “leader” has lost quality in England of 
late—cautiously retrain from predicting who will win next Novem- 
ber. Neither the London Standard nor the London 77mes ven- 
tures a word of prophecy. The latter, however, has its word of 
praise for the Parker telegram to the national Democratic con- 
vention : 


“ By a single act of that courage which is so often the truest po- 
litical wisdom, Justice Parker has placed himself among the most 
striking individualities in the public life of the Union. Confronted 
with an embarrassing situation, he has done, we venture to think, 
exactly what his future antagonist would have chosen todo. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s unflinching strength and singleness of purpose 
are known to all the world. But it was not known that the rival 
party also possessed a Roosevelt, or something like one. Amid 
the heat and turmoil of a political convention, in circumstances 
which all pointed to compromise or acquiescence, at a moment 
when candor imperiled his whole future career, Justice Parker 
has not been afraid to speak out. He has made his own terms and 
dominated the party machine. He goes into the contest incom- 
parably strengthened, and the effect of his action will be felt all 
through the Democratic ranks.” 


“Whichever side is victorious,” concludes this imperial Briton, , 
“the Presidency will be filled by a statesman of courage, candor, 
and high principle.” The Manchester Guardian evidently has its 
doubts, tho, and it even refers to Judge Parker’s telegram as “a 
political maneuver very artfully brought off between himself and 
Mr. Hill.” “As yet,” it is free to confess, “we can not serious- 
ly persuade ourselves that Mr. Parker is likely to replace Mr. 
Roosevelt.” No greater confidence in Judge Parker’s chances 
is professed by the London Mews, the Liberal organ, to which 
all imperialism is a stench in the nostrils and which refers to the 
Democratic candidate as “ this quiet New York lawyer”: 


“Mr. Parker is of sound Presidential timber. He can‘ swing’ 
the entire Democratic vote. He, if any Democrat, can carry New 
York State, always one of those leading strategic positions round 
which the fight rages most hotly. His soundness on the gold 
standard renders ‘ silverism ’ even deader than it was before. His 
‘ platform ’ promises legislation in mitigation of the evils of trusts 
and of the crushing tariff that fosters them. Mr. Roosevelt, as 
we have said before, looks like winning; but if any man can make 
head against his tremendous popularity it is Mr. Parker, backed 
by the widespread feeling against the Republican tenderness to 
the great monopolies.” 


The lack of vividness which they think they detect in Judge 
Parker’s personality has a certain effect upon English estimates 
of the inan. “ Besides being a judge,” explains Zhe St. James's 
Gazette,“ Judge Parker is a quiet, worthy, and respected gentle- 
man, who takes an interest in farming, who heard the news of his 
nomination while taking a morning dip in the Hudson, and who 
has not expressed a political opinion for some twenty years.” But 
the London S/andard is decidedly more partial to the candidate 
and makes him even heroic: 


“ An able lawyer and a good judge, Mr. Parker has played an 
honorable part in politics. No more than his Republican rival 
will he submit himself to the dictation of the wire-pullers, or palter 
with his conscience. His unhesitating profession of faith in 
honest money and financial morality will do him nothing but good 
with reflecting Democrats. It may possibly alienate some of the 
Southern and Western members of the party, who are not yet 
weaned from the delusions of 1896, and still cherish a vague notion 
that you can make a pint pot hold more by calling ita quart. The 
breach between the gold and silver Democrats may not yet be 
healed. But, on the whole, the party is likely to gain by having 
an ‘authorized program’ which speaks of moderation and con- 
servatism, for the American people are a little tired of adventure, 
and unrest, and disturbing experiments. The imperialistic wave 
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GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR. GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 


He seems to be particularly 
odious to Russian refugees, for 
their organs denounce him con- 
stantly. His office is that of 
high admiral. 


He, say court gossips, leads 
a grand-ducal faction that has 
fallen into disgrace with the 
Czar. 


GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 
NICOLAIEVITCH., 


Alluded to as “the military 
confidant of the Czar,” whose 
grand-uncle he is. 


GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER 
MIKHAILOVITCH., 


GRAND DUKE PAUL. 
Uncle to the Czar and but 
“ The alter ego” of the Czar, eight years his senior. 
his party being in the ascen- 
dant. 


A QUINTETTE OF RUSSIAN GRAND DUKES. 


has ebbed, and the industrial inflation artificially fostered by un- 
scrupulous financial enterprise has lost something of its buoyancy. 
A period of steady reconstruction would suit the country better 
than violent attacks on any interest at home, or hazardous entan- 
glements abroad. These conditions are admitted by the managers 
of both parties, and there is not much to choose between the plat- 
forms of Chicago and St. Louis.” 


THE ANTIPATHY BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


“T“HE new treaty which pledges Germany and Great Britain to 

settle outstanding controversies in an amicable manner is 
not binding upon the press of those great Powers. In fact, it has 
occasioned a mutual dispute as to whether the Germans hate the 
English or the English hate the Germans. “In Germany,” con- 
cedes the Preussische Zeitung (Berlin), “ the English are not loved 
The 
London .J/a//, gratified at Anglo-French friendship, asserts that 


exactly, but in England the Germans are positively hated.” 


“in the case of Germany, unhappily, there is no indication what- 
ever of such an amicable disposition,” referring, in support of this 
Claim, to “ the remarkable work from the pen of a German officer” 
which is selling “ by thousands” in Germany. “It isa work which 
deals with the defeat and destruction of England by a coalition in 
which Germany plays the leading part.” “A very unfriendly feel- 
ing for Germany prevails permanently in a large portion of the 
English press,” laments the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), “and we 
can not disguise the fact that this feeling corresponds to what ex- 
ists among a large part of the people.” “It will be no barrier to 
Germany,” declares the Edinburgh Scotsman of the new treaty, 
“should the rulers and the people of that great empire take it into 
their heads to destroy the British fleet and annex the British colo- 
nies.” The .Vational Zeitung (Berlin) wonders when “ Germano- 
phobia will cease to rage in England,” to which the Manchester 
Guardian replies that “ English Germanophobia and German An- 
glophobia” both “spring from forces too manifold and lying too 
deep to be radically affected by an agreement of this slight de- 
scription.” 

But nothing has more aggravated the German press than the 
London .Jaiz/’s intimation that “ tangible indication that Germans 
repent of their past attitude” would be “a reduction in the Ger- 
man naval expenditure.” “It would be out of the question,” says 


the Preussische Zeitung. “As matters stand, Germany has no 


occasion to consider others. She might rather expect others to 


consider her.” “England is beginning to entertain a respect for 
thinks the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, 


hopes she can convince us that she loves peace so much that we 


“ 


our navy,” ‘and she 


shall stop adding to our armaments. . . . The general coolness of 


- the welcome given the arbitration treaty proves that German diplo- 


macy will not be enticed in this direction any further on ice.” 
“The only real value of such documents is that they contain the 
expression of an ideal,” admits the London Morning Post. “They 
may be described in the terms of the old definition of hypocrisy as 
a part of the homage which vice pays to virtue.” “ Let the same 
be said here as is written in the Book of Revelation,” agrees the 


Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, “* and it was in my mouth sweet 


as honey; and as soon as | had eaten it my belly was made bit- 


ter.’ ”—Trauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


AN INDICTMENT OF THE CZAR BY AN EX- 
ALTED RUSSIAN BUREAUCRAT. 


@ HE Russian bureaucracy has found an open champion in one 

of its own members; but he vindicates Muscovite official- 
dom by an indictment of the Czar—an indictment more personal 
and more vehement than any yet supplied by the refugees who 
The News with 
The bureaucrat’s article, which is given to the 


favor London dailies like their denunciations 
of Nicholas I]. 
world by the current Quarterly Review (London), under a prudent 
anonymity, is vouched for by the British periodical as the produc- 
“The fact 


The Quarterly Review is evidence 


‘ 


tion of a Russian official in high position. that the 


article appears in that the 
writer is a responsible person,” says the London 77mes, itself im- 
One of these revelations 


Nicholas II, 


practises a blind intolerance in the face of bureaucratic advice : 


pressed by the unexpected revelations. 
is that the autocracy of the Czar is a reai thing. 


“ A single word from the Czar would cause a profound change 
to come over the condition of the country and the sentiments of 
his people. The responsibility for his acts can not be Jaid upon 
the shoulders of his ministers, whose advice he refrains from seek- 
ing in the most dangerous crises of his reign. It was not his min- 
isters who prompted him to break the promise he had given to 
evacuate Manchuria; they entreated him to keep it. -It was not 
they who proposed that he should curtail the power for good still 
left to such institutions as the council of the empire, the committee 
of ministers, and the governing senate, It was not they who 
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impelled him to make the monarchy ridiculous by seeking wisdom 
in the evocation of spirits and strength in the canonization of 
saints. It was not they who urged him to break up the Finnish 
nation by a series of iniquitous measures worthy of an Oriental 
despot of ancient Babylon or Persia. On the contrary, they 
assured him in clear and not always courtly phraseology that jus- 
tice and statesmanship required him to stay his hand. It was not 
his official advisers who suggested that he should despoil the 
Armenian Church of its property and endowments, while leaving 
all other religious communities in the possession of theirs, and 




















A RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


“ Those who vote for the government go to the right. Those who vote against 
it go to the left.” U/k (Berlin). 


should punish with bullets and cold steel the zealous members of 
that church who protested in the name of their religion and con- 
science. Almost all his ministers united for once in warning him 
that this was an act of wanton spoliation, and in conjuring him to 
abandon or modify his scheme. But, deaf to their arguments, he 
insisted on having his own way.” 


Yet we are not to suppose that the Czar’s insistence on his own 
way renders him deaf to advice. Grand ducal advice is welcome 
tohim. “Perhaps the most influential of all is the Grand Duke 
Alexander Mikhailovitch, who has for a considerable time been 
the a/ter ego of his Majesty.” As for the other grand dukes, “ they 
paint their plans in the hues. of his own dreams, present him with 
motives which appeal to his prejudices and always open their 
attacks by gross flattery. They are consequently more. than a 
match for poor ‘ Nickie,’ as they call him; and their influence 
over him is pernicious.” The Czar’s methods of conducting the 
business of empire are in keeping : 


“ He is ever struggling with phantoms, fighting with windmills, 
conversing with saints, or consulting the spirits of the dead. But 
of the means at hand for helping his people or letting them help 
themselves he never avails himself. Books he has long ago ceased 
to read, and sound advice he is incapable of listening to. His 
ministers he receives with great formality and dismisses with 
haughty condescension. They are often kept in the dark about 
matiers which it behooves them to know thoroughly and early. 
Thus, shortly after the present war had begun, a number of digni- 
taries and officials gathered round General Kuropatkin one day and 
asked him how things were going on. With a malicious twinkle 
in his eye the War Minister replied: ‘ Like yourselves, I know 
only what is published. The war is Alexeieff’s business, not 
mine.’ When three ministers implored the Czar to evacuate Man- 
churia and safeguard the peace of the world, he answered: ‘ I 
shall keep the peace and my own counsel as well.’ To one of the 
grand dukes who, on the day before the rupture with Japan, vaguely 
hinted at the possibility of war, the Emperor said: ‘ Leave that to 
me. Japan will never fight. My reign will be an era of peace to 


the end.’” 

The anonymous bureaucrat would seem to have access to state 
documents of a more or less secret character, and that he has made 
use of his opportunities may be inferred from this: 

“In his study he [the Czar] is generally busy signing replies to 
addresses of loyalty, or writing comments on the various reports 
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presented by ministers, governors, and other officials. He is en- 
couraged by his courtiers to believe that all these replies and com- 
ments are priceless; for even such trivial remarks as‘ I am very 
glad,’ ‘God grant it may be so,’ are published in large type in the 
newspaper, glazed over in the manuscript, and carefully preserved 
in the archives like the relics of a saint. But the most interesting 
are never published; and of these there is a choice collection. 
Here is one. A report of the negotiations respecting the war-ship 
Manchur was recently laid before him by Count Lamsdortf. The 
tenor of it was that the Chinese authorities had summoned the 
Manchur to quit the neutral harbor of Shanghai at the repeated 
and urgent request of the Japanese consul there. On the margin 
of that report his Majesty penned the memorable words: ‘ The 
Japanese consul is a scoundrel.’” 


A recent Russian official sensation, the fall of the great Finance 
Minister, M. de Witte, altho that statesman seems latterly to be 
creeping back into a modified kind of favor, is ascribed to sheer 
inability to play the fawning sycophant: 

“ He not only spoke freely to Nicholas II., but refused to change 
his opinion in accordance with the Emperor’s desires. He also 
declined to dupe the foreign Powers. ‘ Your Majesty pledged 
your word to evacuate Manchuria, and the world believed you. 
Russia will now lose all credit, and perhaps not even gain Man- 
churia, if it please your Majesty to break that pledge. War also 
will follow, and we sorely need peace. Besides, Manchuria is 
useless to us. Therefore I can not be a party to this policy.’ 
Thus plainly spoke the Finance Minister, heedless of courtly 
phraseology. ‘* Witte is a haughty dictator, who gives himself the 
air of an Emperor.’ So spoke the courtiers among themselves 
and to his Majesty through the grand dukes. And the autocrat, 
wrathful that a subject should oppose his wishes and refuse to co- 


operate with him in professing to work for peace while provoking 
war, dismissed him.” 


THE VATICAN FORCES THE HAND OF 
FRANCE. 


RECISELY how many bishops and archbishops within the 
territories of the eldest daughter of the church are now ex- 
communicated has become as exciting a riddle to the French press 
as was ever, among the Liliputians, the disputation regarding the 
most eligible extremity at which to break an egg. The anti-papal 
Action (Paris), diffusing its indignation in large and bold type, de- 
fies “all Vatican rags ”"—meaning the clerical press—to deny that 
some six or a dozen prelates have been told on behalf of the Pope 
that they are—at least technically—outside the Roman communion. 
These excommunicated prelates, it observes furthermore, are far 
from partial to religious orders. But the Osservatore Romano, 
inspired by the Vatican Secretary of State, refers pointedly to 
“childish insinuations in the anti-Catholic press,” and denies that 
the Pope has any thought of “ reprisals.” 

Altho some weeks have passed since the first hint of this latest 
phase in the “fight to a finish” between Rome and the republic, 
the facts in the case are still hotly disputed. It would appear that 
from two to eight bishops were told by the Vatican to repair to 
Rome or resign, while the French Government forbade them to 
do either. Premier Combes refers to the Concordat, the pact 
between church and state, as his authority for this defiance of 
Rome. The Manchester Guardian, believing that the Vatican 
foresaw what Combes would do, argues that the Pope wished to 
force the hand of the anticlerical government. “It is a question 
of strategy,” and the Vatican prefers separation of church and 
state to the present situation. “ That the Church of Rome is pre- 
paring for a great effort is certain,” the object of this great effort 
being to save the religious orders even at the eleventh hour. The 
anticlerical Acéion thinks this sound reasoning, and it assures us 
that every prelate now under a cloud has incurred the suspicion of 
some religious order : 


“The papacy, convinced that the peril incurred by the religious 
orders is becoming deadly to those orders, dangerous to the church 
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itself, seems resolved to precipitate events and to take heroic 
measures. 

“In no other way can we interpret the threat of deposition ad- 
dressed to those among the French bishops who, adhering to the 
republic, imbued with Gallican traditions, have thought it right, in 
the matter of the religious orders, to maintain an attitude of loyal 
republicanism and of prudent reserve. 

“By this act of provocation Rome replies to the trip of M. 
Loubet to Rome, to the expulsion of the unauthorized religious 
orders, to the suppression of teaching by the religious orders, to 
the firm determination of M. Combes himself to choose, without 
interference, from among the clergy of France the bishops intended 
for papal investiture. 

“On the other hand, Rome seems to have become aware that 
the separation of church and state, effected by a mature and well- 
considered act of the French parliament, would provoke no popu- 
lar resistance in the country, and that the measure of transition to 
be adopted would enable even those parts of the republic most 
accustomed to the old Catholic tradition to grow accustomed to 
the separation and ultimately to accept it. Rome also knows that 
in a democratic country a system of separation and of rational and 
lay education would mean ina short time the death of faith, the 
emancipation of a whole people. 

“Against such a fatal and foreseen course of events Rome 
means to try new tactics.” 

These anticlerical asseverations, and many more which could be 
reproduced from the Radical, Humanité, Lanterne, and Aurore, 
(Paris), leave more or less out of sight two points which are in- 
sisted upon in clerical organs like the Gawdozs and Croix. The 
first of these points is that the Vatican disregards neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the Concordat when it investigates charges of a 
grave nature against prelates, involving, not their political opin- 
ions, but their moral character. The second point is that the re- 
ligious orders are in no way involved in the action which the Pope 
means to take against the particular bishops whose alleged short- 
comings have led to this crisis. One of the prelates, for instance, 
has been suspected of membership in a lodge of Free Masons and 
another is said to entertain views of a wholly impossible kind con- 
cerning the divinity of Christ. 


to tolerate episcopal irregularities, we are also assured, was mani- 


The Vatican’s determination not 


fested when it caused the retirement of an Austrian prelate whose 
financial transactions led to some scandal in his diocese. That the 
state of the French episcopacy is unsatisfactory from a moral 
point of view has been hinted by a Roman Catholic prelate in the 
Revue du Monde Catholique : 


“There are some dozen bishops—one hardly knows how to put 
the matter. When Hildebrand had been brought to Rome by St. 
Leo IX. and named legate, he visited in turn all the provinces of 
Christendom. In each country he held two or three synods. He 
summoned all the bishops accused of simony, of concubinage, or 
of faithlessness, and called upon them to clear themselves. If 
they were innocent, he loudly proclaimed their virtue. If they 
were guilty in some respects, he suspended them from their office 
according to the gravity of the offense. But when he found crimi- 
nals infected with the pest of the age, he deposed them. One is 
tempted to believe in the present necessity of a similar mission, 
not because of any belief in numerous and fearful instances of 
guilt. but because there are so many suspicions in France. 
necessary that investigation be made and that justice be done.” 

Now, any attempt on the part of the Vatican to bring accused 
prelates to book, according to the Gawz/ois, immediately precipi- 
tates a clash with the ministry. The clerical daily gives, as an in- 
stance, the case of one bishop whose mode of life so scandalized 
the students in his ecclesiastical seminary that they complained to 
Rome, refused to receive ordination at his hands, and left the dio- 
cesan training-school. Thereupon the Minister of War notified 
these young men that if they did not return to the seminary forth- 
with they would all be impressed into the army as conscripts. 
“Sincere Catholics can not but be saddened by all this,” com- 


ments the Gaulozs. It also remarks: 


“ An eminent personage, who is authority for the story, says the 
German Emperor declared to him, shortly before the death of Leo 
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XIII.: ‘ There still remains to you,Catholics a great source of 
strength in the world. That strength is the papacy.’ William II. 
would not say that to-day, and no doubt in his heart he is devoutly 
thankful to M. Combes, whose policy of uncompromising religious 
persecution must inevitably wear out the patience of Leo’s suc- 
cessor. ‘There is nothing to be done with France,’ said the car- 
dinals to whom the Pope pays more and more heed, when in con- 
versation with him recently. ‘ There is no hope for France,’ said 
a prelate the other day, and he had had, the week before, a long 
conversation with the holy father. Pius X. will not let himself be 
turned aside from his duty by considerations relating exclusively 
to French interests. He has no other concern than the general 
interests of the church. . ‘ My duty,’ he said, ‘ is to give good 
bishops to France. Better no bishops at all than inadequate 
bishops.’ "— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


OUTFLANKING KUROPATKIN WITH THREE 


ARMIES. 

(= ERAL KUROPATKIN does not seem to know when 

he is outflanked, and a decided advantage over. him is con- 
sequently enjoyed by the military experts of the London JZaz?, 
Times, and Standard, who now refer to him in terms calculated 
to gratify Admiral Alexeieft. That foe of everything Japanese is 
so thoroughly disgusted with Kuropatkin, it seems from the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger, as to make his comments upon Russian strategy 
almost indistinguishable from those of London dailies. The ad- 
miral sulks like Achilles; not ina tent, to be sure, but in the splen- 
dor of his private car outside Mukden, flowers having been planted 


about the structure, while a special roof wards off the rain. “ The 





AT PORT ARTHUR. 


THE SHARKS—* How good of those people above to send us a full meal.” 
Simplicissimus (Munich). 


viceroy countermands military orders,” declares the Berlin daily, 
“and detains reinforcements.” He has much to criticize, thinks 
the Paris /ourna/, since the troops do not know how to handle the 
quick-firing guns. “Even an outsider can see that what is wanted 
is stronger artillery and gunners who have been better trained. 
The cavalry is too plentiful, being often useless in this mountain- 
ous region and there is lack of guns and infantry.” 

And with the goddess of discord thus raging in his rear, Kuro- 
patkin beholds the god of war scowling sternly in front. It seems 
very odd to the London 77mes that he fails to fall back beyond 
Liao-Yang, while the impression of the London Standard is of 
“a thoroughly well-handled rearguard holding each position just 
long enough to compel the enemy to show his forces, but never 


delaying sufficiently to risk the demoralization of a forced retreat.” 
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Kvropatkin’s relation to his enemy, these experts agree, is that of 
a star to a neighboring crescent. The tips of the crescent literally 
envelop him. Three Japanese armies form a semicircle around 
the Russians. And the London 77mes enjoys the situation hugely : 


“These movements at the two extremities of the long front occu- 
pied by the Japanese are an amusing comment on the assurances 
with which we were so plentifully favored some days ago that the 
advent of the rains would inevitably arrest the progress of the vic- 
tors and give the Russians time to bring up their long-delayed 
reinforcements from Europe. The Japanese know the climate of 
the country they are engaged in, as they know a good many other 
things. The rains may cause them trouble, but, as they hold the 
high grounds, from which the rains run off, and the Russians are 
in the plains, to which the rains from the high grounds run down, 
their enemies will probably suffer much more serious inconveni- 
ence from the wet season than they. In the quarter, however, 
where heavy fighting seems most likely to occur in the near future 
the rains have abated for the present. About New-Chwang the 
weather has improved, and all the latest news seems to show that 
those observers may be right who believe that a great battle will 
take place somewhere about Ta-shih-chiao. The fall of Kai-ping 
brings the Japanese second army within less than twenty miles 
of that junction between the Port Arthur railway and the New- 
Chwang branch, and the Japanese troops are so disposed round 
about it to the east and northeast as to make a retreat an extremely 
critical operation.” 

The temptation to pile on the agony is irresistible to the military 
expert of the London Standard : 

“Since Sedan there has been nothing like the situation. A week 
ago we still believed that a concentration of the Russians between 
Liao-Yang and Mukden was quite feasible, and the evident rear- 
guard character of the fighting round Kai-ping rather confirmed 
the impression; but this last report from General Sakharoff seems 
to us to take away the last grounds of hope from the Russians, for 
the Japanese can now close in upon them.” 

Yet the London 7imes detects an occasional gleam of common 
sense athwart the black void of Russian strategy : 


“There has been evidence for some time past that General 
Kuropatkin has recognized his inferiority to his enemy in moun- 
tain warfare, owing to his want of mountain artillery and to the 
inability of his mounted troops to do themselves justice in the 
difficult ground. He apparently desires, and very naturally, to 
fight on ground of his own choosing if he has to fight at all, and to 
select a battle-field where such elements of superiority as he pos- 
sesses may be eraployed to the best advantage.” 


Wherever Kuropatkin elects to fight, if he elects at all, he can 
not dispose of more than 175,000 fighting men at the outside, says 
the London Standard, which, however, puts his main field body at 
perhaps 90,000 men, besides detachments “ on wild-goose chases.” 
It is inclined to accept a St. Petersburg story, which runs: 

“General Kuropatkin still possesses the confidence of the Em- 
peror, as he has that of the army. But his army is daily receiving 
reinforcements, and its two extremities are camped at a very long 
distance from the headquarters. On the other hand, the mobility 
of the Japanese army, the tactics of their leaders, and the division 
of their forces into three armies, commanded by Kuroki, Oku, and 
Nodzu, have convinced the Russian war administration that it is 
absolutely necessary to form two Russian armies, acting in the Far 
East, each under completely independent command.” 

Russia gives Nodzu and Oku combined 145,000 men and 
Kuroki 105,000—which estimate is “ridiculous,” thinks the Lon- 
don 7imes. The rains, it feels confident, are to be as pro-Japa- 
nese hereafter as they have been heretofore. “The water at least 
runs away from the Japanese positions.” Nevertheless, the fond- 
ness with which British experts advise outflanked Russia to bid a 
long farewell to all her military greatness in the Far East is offset 
by the fervor of French enthusiasm over “ Kuropatkin’s Napole- 
onic triumphs”—the phrase is that of the Paris Figaro. The 
optimistic pro-Russian French view of the strategical situation, 
as distinguished from the optimistic pro-Japanese British view, 
will be detailed in a forthcoming issue. 
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THE BRITISH THEORY AND THE RUSSIAN 
THEORY OF CONTRABAND. 


ITH rare unanimity the European press is proclaiming that 
the neutral’s lot is nota happy one. The Aveuz Zeitung 
(Berlin), which may be assumed to convey the German official idea 
of this whole matter, volunteers an explanation. The rights of 
neutrals, as between two or more nations at war, it tells us, have 
never been defined in an authoritative sense. There is no interna- 
tional rule of contraband. “The liability of a vessel to the juris- 
diction of a prize court and the regulation of judicial proceedings 
in prize court cases are, in view of the sovereign right of waging 
war, affairs which each state settles for itself.” Deeming the 
ensuing chaos deplorable, international jurisconsults of renown 
have met and passed resolutions to that effect. Such resolutions 
remain as nugatory as a certain edict against a comet. Russia, 
for instance, does not classify contraband and apply different rules 
to each classification. Great Britain, on the other hand, draws 
distinctions. Her prize courts, thanks to her past prowess in 
pouncing upon neutrals, have evolved a long line of decisions 
which, she thinks, the world would be the better for accepting. 
The notion that Great Britain should enact the contraband law 
of mankind is, to the anti-English Hamdurger Nachrichten, over- 
powering. But it is not surpriscd at such “ presumption.” The 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), having in mind seizures preced- 
ing the present inflammable stage of the contraband controversy, 
feels that “it is not England’s business to supervise our opera- 
tions.” The Frankfurter Zeitung, with the freedom of a radical 
daily under no official inspiration, goes into the subject academi- 
cally : 


“So far as concerns the state of international law in its bearing 
upon the subjects of neutral Powers, it is undoubted that peaceful 
commerce, including peaceful commerce with the belligerents, may 
be continued. The fact of war, however, constitutes a twofold 
source of limitation upon commerce. There is the practical fact 
that the outbreak of war has unavoidable consequences upon com- 
merce in general, particular branches of trade being more espe- 
cially affected. Every belligererit seeks to do as much damage as 
possible to the commerce of the foe. There is also the legal phase 
of the subject to be taken into account, since the unrestricted con- 
tinuation of commerce by neutrals entails conflict between the rec- 
ognized prnciples of international usage in time of war and the in- 
terests of the belligerents. International law in our time seeks to 
find means of avoiding such collision. It seeks to attain this end 
by imposing just restrictions upon neutral commerce, restrictions 
dictated by the interests of the belligerents.” 


The fiercest dispute, we are informed, is over the distinction be- 
tween conditional contraband and absolute contraband. Continen- 
tal European diplomatists agree with such writers on international 
law as Wiegener, who argues that it is impossible to devise any 
classification of contraband upon which all the Powers can agree 
in every case. Each new war would thus give rise to its own 
classes of contraband. Anglo-Saxon writers, like Hall and 
Wheaton, take an opposite view. 

This opposite view is clearly in favor with British organs. They 
are urging it against Russia under the lead of the London 77mes, 
which says: 


“There is, as is well known, 2 radical difference between our 
practise and that of some other countries; while we recognize two 
kinds, absolute and conditional contraband, they virtually recog- 
nize only one kind. Russia pursues a course which is at variance 
with her declarations in the past, and which it is difficult to justify. 
She recognizes only absolute contraband, but under that category 
are included many articles which might or might not be intended 
for belligerent operations. To these articles, whatever be their 
destination, she applies the same rules. To a system of this sort, 
which simplifies the problem by ignoring the plainest equities, 
there seems but one retort—‘ we shall not recognize it.’”—77vaus- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
What I Think of Keats. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


All overthumbed, dog-eared, and stained with grass, 
All bleached with sun and time, and eloquent 
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Of afternoons in golden-houred Romance, 
You turn them o’er, these comrade books of mine, 
And idly ask me what I think of Keats. 


Yet let me likewise idly question you 

Round whom the clangor of the Market clings : 

In Summer toward the murmurous close of June 
Have you e’er walked some dusty meadow path 
That faced the sun and quivered in the heat, 

And as you brushed through grass and daisy-drift, 
Found glowing on some sun-burnt little knoll 

One deep, red, overripe wild-strawberry ? — 
The sweetest fruit beneath Canadian skies 
And in that sun-bleached field the only touch 
Of lustrous color to redeem the Spring,— | 
The flame-red passion of life’s opulence | 
Grown oversweet and soon ordained to death ! 


And have you ever caught up in your hand 
That swollen globe of soft deliciousness ? 

You notice first the color, richly red ; 

And then the odor, strangely sweet and sharp, 
And last of all, you crush its ruddy core 





Against your lips, till color, taste, and scent | 


Might make your stained mouth stop to murmur: | 
“ This | 


The very heart of Summer that I crush !”"— 
So poignant through its lusciousness it seems ! 


Then what’s the need, Old Friend, of foolish words; 
Tve shown you now just what I think of Keats. 
—From The Reader Magazine. 


Love’s Geography. 
By W. M. Crocker. 
My kingdom is my Sweetheart’s face, 
And there the boundaries I trace: 


Northward a peaceful forehead fair, 
A wilderness of golden hair ; 
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Summer Clearance Sale 


ODD SIZES—REDUCED PRICES 


ON THE FAMOUS 


Ostermoor Mattress 


Those of our readers who have done us the honor to visit our place of business when in 
New York know that we have probably one of the largest retail warerooms for the display of 
Mattresses and Brass and Iron Bedsteads that can be found in the country. 

Specimen Mattresses were necessary on these bedsteads for exhibition purposes and 
naturally were the best we knew how to make. Summer time is clearing time and we have just 
taken account of stock and desire to get rid of these so that a fresh assortment may be put in 
our showrooms for the brisk Fall trade to come. 

We have also a large lot of samples in odd sizes which we have submitted in the securing of 
large orders for Colleges, Hotels, Hospitals, Steamship Companies, Palatial Steam Yachts, and 
the Government Service (the Government has bought more than 50,000 Ostermoors) which as 
you may readily see would be of odd sizes for these diverse uses. 





We have decided to offer 
them at the following schedule 
of prices—a great reduction— 
to get them out of the way at 
once. This extraordinary offer 
is confined exclusively to the 
readers of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Collier’s Weekly, 
Literary Digest and Public 
Opinion. 





TRADE 
MARK 





~~ 


Measure Your Bed—See Whether You Gan Ise One of These 


These wareroom mattresses are in two parts—should These wareroom mattresses, two parts, A.C.A. ticking, 
cost 50 cents extra. Ticking: Mercerized French Art best plain old-fashioned blue and white. Standard size. 
Twills ; should cost $3.00 extra. Standard sizes. 





Sale 

Sale | Regular Price 

Regular Price’ Mattresses 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. $15.50 $14 00 

17 Mattresses 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in........ $18.50 $15.00 “ 4 it. 6 ft. 3in...-.... “5 12.10 
ee 4 ft. x 6ft.3in........ 1685 1338) 8 « 3 ft.Gin.x6ft.3in ....... 1220 1090 
22 = 3 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3in.... 15.20 11.70 " 3 ft. x 6 ft. 3 in Me te 10.50 9 00 
“ oe <oe + sth abe a4 3 Sas un es 2 ft. 6in. x 6ft. 3 im ....... 8.85 7-85 


| SAMPLE MATTRESSES—odd sizes—variaus tick- 
These wareroom mattresses, two parts, Satin finish | ings (state preference) in one and two parts, guaranteed 








| ticking ; should cost $2.00 extra. Standard size. | Superior material and were 
; ‘ Mattresses 5 ft. ROG AUS oc nskescanboes 15> 

8 Mattresses 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in........ $17.00 $15.00 : nee pega : ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. ‘ 39 Bs oe 

2 4 ft. £5 ek 15.35 13 35 ‘“ Rha: wei ee ee ace 
oo 98. Gia. 268. 5 i shanties 13.70 UO S  « peal meen ope hig eget Sg 8 by vo 
3 Hs git. xOft.gim....... 12 00 10.00 | ,3 oe 5 Rg BO 1025 OS oes. ds hewe i 12.50 
7 ie 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in........ 11.35 8.35 7 « 9 $6, COR OO Ei cic cccivctstses 11.50 
1 Sofa“ = tt Ol SY A. ti nceeicopeees 12.50 
Crib Mattresses, Satin finish ticking. 14 Mattresses 3 = 6 in. x — EERIE Dowie | 4 oo 

. 10 5-8te GIN. BE RIM: ci.cccns oncasees 
3 Mattresses 3 ft. wide, 5 ft. long........$10.50  $9.10| , Gymnasium mattress (one part) 12 {t. x 15 ft ... 98.00 
1 Matt-ess 2 ft.6in. x4 ft.6in ....... 9.00 8.00! 8 Crib mattresses 3 ft. x 4 ft. 101M. ....... cece eee 10,00 


We also have about 45 mattresses of assorted sizes ‘some in one and some 


e 
NOTE * in two parts’ between those listed above. Space prevents giving full list. 


None of these Mattresses offered has ever been used, but some of them show slight signs of 
wear from exposure in our warerooms and from transportation to the offices of the Purchasing 
Agents of the Government, of Steamship Companies, etc. We guarantee every one to be in 
absolutely first-class condition in every way, and while the sizes of many are not quite standard, 
in most cases they come so near to the regular that they will answer every purpose, We cannot 
send them out on regu/ar orders, because of the slight discrepancy in measurement. 


First come, first served. No orders accepted 
after September 10th under this offer, 


even if the entire lot is not sold. The filling is eight layers of OsTERMOOR sheets, all hand laid 
and enclosed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. he covering is e.ther of our extra priced, 
dust-proof, Satin-finished ‘Ticking in linen effects or of beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills, 
in effective and serviceable color combinations, and some in A. C. A. ticking—which is the best 
old-fashioned, plain blue and white ticking made. If you have a preference in color, state the 
same and we will try our best to meet it, du¢ cannot guarantee to do so. 

The mattresses are made up in the daintiest possible manner by the most expert of our 
specialists. Our largest orders of last season were secured by the presentation of these samples— 
they represent in the very highest degree the celebrated OsTERMOOR merit of excellence and are 
a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


We pay transportation charges anywhere in the United States. No 
time for correspondence. First come, first served. Terms of sale; Cash 
in advance. None sent C.0.D. Mattress shipped same day check is 
received, if you are in time; if not your money will be returned. 

Nore :—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft 6 in. wide, 
two parts, cost $15.50 each. They have four inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are 
covered with A.C.A. Ticking. Our special satin finish ticking, $1.50 extra. If you 
wish to know more about the ‘‘ Ostermoor,” send your name on a postal card 
for our free book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ whether you intend to purchase or not. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency : The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 leet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
8 feet Ginches wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices, 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


Are the pride of the home; why 
disfigure with ugly clothes posts, 
Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 
hold 100 to 150 feet of line, 
take small space and quickly 
removed when notin use. Make 
a neat and tasty appearance, 
last a life-time. 
More than a million people use them. 
No traveling in wet grass. No 
snow toshovel. The line comes to 
you. Also 
Baicony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
346 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Write for Cat.6 





A rounded cheek to east and west, 
Her little mouth the sunny south 
It is the south that I love best. 


He eyes—twin sparkling lakes 
Hold stars by night — the sun by day, 
While dimples in her cheek and chin 
Confusion to the traveler’s way 
Are pitfalls Love, the rascal, makes 
And I have fallen in! 
From The Criterion. 


Wanderlust. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea, 

And East and West the wanderlust that will not let 
me be ; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say 


good-by ! 


For the seas call and the stars call, and oh, the call of | 


the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the | 


blue hills are, 

But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his 
guide a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is 
heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, the call 
of a bird! 


day 


sail away; 


- —. | And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you 





One can gain 
20 10 50 Ibs, 

including 
) PERFEGT 
HEALTH 
in a few 
months by 


Eating Natural Food 


and taking gentle 


Vibratory Exercises 


For one of average frame to gain from 30 to 60 

ands in from three to five months seems aston- 
shing, yet Dr. Julian P. Thomas is accomplishing 
such remarkable feats with wonderful regularity. 
In his new book on the subject of ‘* Natural 
Food and Vibratory Exercise” for the res- 
toration of impaired human bodies, Dr. Thomas 
not only gives natural laws asthe foundation of 
his theories, but proves that his methods are pro- 
ductive of most astounding results. He gives the 
names and addresses of hundredsof men and wom- 
en who have ponotionDy been reconstructed from 
physical wrecks to strong, vigorous beings by his 
common-sense treatment. 

Dr. Thomas will be glad to send a copy of his 
booklet, with his compliments, to any person inter- 
ested in acquiring and maintaining good health. 


Address, 
*"" JULIAN P. THOMAS, M.D. 
Clerk 10C 172 West 72d St., New York 


Nore: Dr. Thomas will be glad to see visitors at 
his office on Tuesdays and Saturdays from 10 a.m, 
to 2 p.m., and on Tuesdays and Fridays from 6 to 
8p.m. No fee is charged for consultation either 
by mail or personally. 




























Gained 30 Lbs. Gained 52 Lbs. 





Don’t take a counterfeit. 
Every genuine 
HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller 


has the signature of 








MANAGER WANTED 


Large Real Estate Company having an international 
business wants manager for each office. References and 
small cash investment required. Position worth from 
$3,500 to $5,000 per year. Address, Wm. H. Beaver, Sec- 
retary, 7824 Adams Express Bldg, Chicago, IH. 








why, 


You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and 


the white road and the sky! 
—From The London Spectator. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


July 25.—The Japanese, under General Oku, defeat 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and | 


| The old ships draw to home again, the young ships 


the Russians five miles east of Tashi-Chiao: 
the Japanese outflank the Russians, forcing 
them to retire to Tashi-Chiao. The Russians 


evacuate New-Chwang. 


The Russian Vladi- 


vostok squadron sinks the British steamship 


night Commander. 


July 26.—The Russian forces, under Generals Zaron- 
baieff, Stakelberg, and Samsonoff, are driven 


from Tashi-Chiao after a long and hotly con- 


af 


tested battle, and torced to retreat to Hai-Cheng, 


Japanese troops take possession of New- 
Chwang. The Vladivostok squadron, cruising 


off the coast of Japan, seizes another Britis 


steamship, the Cha/cas, from Tacoma, and the 


-and QO. steamer Formosa is seized by the 
Russian volunteer steamship Smo/ensk in the 


Red Sea. Great Britain, it is said, will demand 
full compensation for the sinking of the Anigh¢ 


Commander, 


July 27—Great Britain threatens Russia with war 


unless demands growing out of the sinking of 


the Knight Commander are promptly granted; 
the demands include indemnity, an apology to 


Great Britain,a salute to the English 


ag, anda 


guarantee of no similar occurrence in the future. 
The British steamship Malacca and two others, 
captured in the Red Sea, are released. The 
Japanese armies are declared to be on the point 
of forming a junction for a final decisive battle, 

tween Liao-Yang and Hai-Cheng. Official re- 
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Pears’ 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
| saponify them. 
| The rich, cool 
- lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 


| 


alkali, fats or rosin. 





Pears’ and purity 


are Synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion, 





IF YOU EARN LESS 
I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, 
intelligent advertising. My System of 
Instruction by Mail isthe only one in 
existence that has the hearty indorse- 
ment of the great experts and pub- 


lishers and I am anxious to send my 
prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever giv- 
en in the history of correspondence 
instruction, if you are interested. I 
will show you how to earn from $25 to 

100 per week. 

o, H. Powell, 1318 Temple Court, N.Y, 
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CHAFING, = 
SUNBURN, “45: 


Removes all odor of ee De 
smelt jigbtful after Shaving. Sold everyw oF 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free.} 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, NJ. 
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OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 








We should like to have youinvesti- 
gate thoroughly the merits ofour 


Assets 
$1,700,000 


Surplus and Profits investment—examine our record— 
$160,000 


and the earnings made during the 
past ten years by methods free from 
speculative dangers. We are certain 
we can prove to your satisfaction 
that your savings should earn 5% per 
annum,at the same time be absolute- 
ly safe. The INDUSTRIAL pays 5% 
per annum—your money may be 
Withdrawn at any time and Lear 
coraings for each day invested. 
Write for particulars and endorse- 
ment of prominent clergymen, pro- 
fessional and business men. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 

1139 Broadway, New York. 
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The KLIPS and the Cover from the KLIP 
BINDER. You can cover a m azine 
bind a volume in ten seconds, Instantly 
removable. Sample dozen Klips, with keys 
mailed for 75 cents. OF Pitts ce-list free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass, 


ad 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
“accurately describes 216 varieties 











fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters,—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, 
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ports from Generals Oku and_Kuropatkin give 
u.ails of the taking of Tashi-Chiao. 


July 28.—M. Plehve, the Russian Minister of the 
Interior, is assassinated in St. Petersburg, being 
killed by a bomb as he was on his way to make 
his weekly report to the Czar. Russia promises 
to make reparation for the capture of merchant 
vessels. 


ly 29.—Refugees arriving at Che-Foo report that 

Ju Y Seneral assault upon Port Arthur, with heavy 

bombardment from land and sea, has been in 
progress for three days. 


July 30.—General Oku’s troops are reported engaged 
in stubborn battle with defenders of Hai-Cheng, 
at a point about eight miles south of that place. 

The rumor that Port Arthur has fallen is officially 
denied. 


July 31.-Chinese reports of the situation at Port 
Arthur state that the forts on Golden Hill alone 
remain in possession of the Russians. General 
Sakharoff, on the other hand, copes no change 
in the Russian main positions, tho the Japanese 
are concentrating on the southern front. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 





July 25.—--Venezuela attaches the property of the 
Bermudez Asphalt Company to enforce the 
payment of a claim of $9,650,000. 

Frances demands of China the punishment of the 
murderers of Catholic priests in Hupee 
Province, and the surrender of other priests 
held as prisoners. 






July 26.—Natives of Tripoli attack the Italian con- 
sulate and an Italian war-ship lands troops with 
guns. 


Juy 29.—Great Britain receives from Russia a pro- 
test against the Government’s alleged failure to 
prevent shipments of contraband to Japan. 


July 31.—The text of the French note severing re- 
lations with the Vatican is made public. Mon- 
signor Lorenzelli, the Papal Nuncio, leaves 
Paris for Rome. 






















Domestic. 
POLITICA:. 


uly 25.—Senator Millard, of Nebraska, declares 
that the West would like to see Elihu Root 
nominated tor governor of New York. 


July 2—Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, is elected 
chairman ot the Democratic national commit- 
tee. 


July 27.—President Roosevelt is notified officially of 

his nominatioa by the Chicago convention 

Charles F. Murpny and members of the Demo- 
cratic national committee visit Judge Parker at 
Esopus. 

It is said that William F. Sheehan is to be chair- 
man of the Democratic national executive com- 
mittee, with August Belmont as an associate. 


July 29—Mayor McClellan visits Judge Parker at 
Esopus. 









July 30.—President Roosevelt holds conferences with 
a number of Republican leaders. 


OrHerR Domestic News. 


July 25..—All the allied trades in the meat-packing 
industry, except the teamsters and stationary 
engineers, join the butchers’ strike in Chicago 
and other packing-centers. ° 

Inspector ag moeceies. who passed the General 
Slocum, is dropped from the Government’s serv- 
ice. 


A strike of about 30,000 operatives close eighty-one 
mills in Fall River, Mass. 











July 2.—Rioting breaks out in the Chicago meat 
strike. 


July 27—The Chicago packers refuse to enter into 
negotiations with the strikers for a settlement of 
the trouble. 


July 28.—President Roosevelt returns to Washing- 
ton, to remain two or three weeks. 
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Bring the Public Library Home 


How often you read or hear something about which you want fuller information. 
If you have no encyclopaedia, or if you have an unsatisfactory one published ten, twenty 
or thirty years ago, you plan to look up the subject at the library. 

But the public library is not next door to you, and you can't make a trip there im- 
mediately, You postpone going, and the usual result is that you never carry out your 
good intentions, 

The right way—the only profitable and satisfying way—out of the difficulty is to 
bring the public library into your own home by getting 


THE NEW 


International Encyclopaedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 

President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A, 

Professor in Columbia University Late Professor in New York University, 
Then youcan get what you want at the time you want it—while your interest on any 
subject is aroused. You must have it at hand if you would get the best results from 
your reading. 

The New International Encyclopedia is pre-eminently a work for all members of the 
family, for it contains a vast amount of igformation that is interesting and valuable to 
the wife as well as the husband, to the boys and girls in school as well as their elders, 

Every topic that could by any possible chance be of interest to the reader, profes- 
sional or business man, or to the student, is included, moreover it is entirely new. 
With it no other reference book is necessary. . It is to-day, by its completeness, 
its newness, its accuracy, the only work in the English language entitled to the 
name encyclopedia. 

If you would but examine The New International Encyclopedia you would 
have no other—you would find it answers every need. Moreover, we have 
an easy-payment plan that places the work within the reach of everybody. 

If you would like to examine this work for yourself before 
buying, write us. If you would know more about it, fill in and 
send us the attached coupon and we will send you a hand- 
somely printed 80-page book of description, with sample’ 
pages, illustrations, testimonials, and outline descrip- 
tion of the whole 17 volumes of this great work—a 
book that tells truly why the compilation and 
publication of such a great work was under- 
taken and why The New International Ency- 
clopedia has become the recognized stand- 
ard encyclopedia for American people. 
PODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


172 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






oF Please send, with- 
. out cost to me, the 
4 handsome book de- 
* scribing THE NEW 
So “INTERNATIONAL 
ge ENCYCLOPEDIA 






and containing specimen 
S*” pages, colored i}lustrations, 
®” maps and information regard- 
* ing easy-payment plan. 
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Controller Tracewell of the Treasury decides that 





the Panama canal zone is not a part of the 





A CHOICE PLEASURE SECTION, 





To take himself to a picturesque and delightful place for 

a vacation is the one motive for every vacationist and where 
will be found a greater selection than on the North Jersey 
t? First to reach the Jersey Resorts is a delightful 
harbor trip on one of the palatial steamers of the Sandy 
Hook Line. The voyage down the harbor is delightful at 
times and especially so on a hot summer’s day. When 
Atlantic Highlands is reached, one takes the train and from 
e on there is one successive outlook of pretty homes, 
Vast estates and gay beaches, and at all times the traveler 
in sight of old ocean. .The resorts which cater to the 
tourist are Atlantic Highlands, Normandie, Seabright, 
Monmouth Beach, West End, Hollywood, Long Branch, 
Blberon, Allenhurst, Deal Beach, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Belmar, Avon, Spring Lake, Manasquan and Point 
Pleasant. If you want to know about their charms and 
beauties send 6c. in stamps to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New 








Chickering 








Central, New York City. 


Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


PIANOS 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 





Ilhustrated CHICKERING BRANCH OFFICES 

Catalogue & SONS, Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 

sent upon 805 Tremont St., Bridgeport and Brooklyn 
Boston, Mass, 
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There was so large a response from Lrrzr- 
Ary Diaest readers to my recent advertise- 
ment that I again make this Special Offer. 


LIFE SCIENCE 


A most helpful and interesting study 


A little library of 52 books, covering all the 
basic principles of life and the practical appli- 
cation of those ee to every-day affairs. 

Read the following list of titles: 

Book 1. The Magic Story; Six secrets of success; 
Is a powerful awakener. 

2. Power of Thought; Shows how to accomplish re- 
sults in all business and art through silent mind-powers. 

8. Love is Power; Shows how to cultivate the love 
life and what the results will be. 

4. Woman’s Secret Powers; Gives secret of wom- 
an’s virtues and powers ; shows how to improve them. 

5. How to Rule Your Kingdom; Shows how to 
master the self and control circumstances, 

6, Useful Practices; Shows how to develop and 
use your powers by unusual methods. 

7. Esoteric Laws of Happiness; Shows how per- 
manent happiness may be insured and the results. 

8, Mental Helps; Gives practical methods of de- 
veloping and using special talents. 

9. Life Science in a Nutshell; One of the most 
powerful, practical and popular of the series, 

10. Marriage; Explains cause and remedies of 
matrimonial inharmonies. All should study it. 

ll. How to Create Opportunities; Is all the 
subject implies—Has helped many to get out of ruts. 

12, Your Talents; Shows how not to waste oppor- 
tunities; gives clues to hidden personal powers. 

13. Health; Explains philosophy of health; shows 
why ordinary health methods fail. 

14. Health Recipes; Gives practical health meth- 
ods that all may apply; explains healing power of love. 

15. Methods of Using Your Powers; Shows how 
to apply Life Science to produce any useful result. 

16. Methods of Self-Help. 

17. Self-Help Through Self-Trust; Gives law of 
vibration; deepest of the series; should be studied. 

18. Self-Help Through Self-Knowledge; Also 
deeply philosophical and practical; shows advantages 
of self-knowk and how to apply it. 

19, Self-Help Through Self-Culture; Shows ad- 
vantages and methods of self-culture, also defects in 
present educational system ; explains reincarnation. 

20. Plan of Self-Culture and Self-Help; This 
plan has proven helpful to many. 

21. Helps; Much needed by average thinkers; 
Opens up a new world ; constructively critical. 

22, Sex Forces; Shows importance, powers and 
processes of regenerate life and cure of insanity. 

23. Power of Integrity; Shows why honesty pays 
and how to disarm obstructions to success and virtue. 

24. Law of Attraction; Gives secret of personal 
influence; shows how to attract friends and success, 

25. Life Science Helps; Shows how special benefits 
may be derived, and why “knowledge is power.” 

2%, Thought-Laws and Methods Condensed; 
Shows how to increase and use mental endowments. 

27. Thought-Laws and Methods Continued ; 
Gives valuable rules for developing and using’ mind 
powers; Pithy, practical and philosophical. 

28, The Coming Church; Shows bearing of science 
upon devotion, and how Science and Religion will be 
united; Valuable suggestions to ministers and others. 

29. Soul of Beauty; Shows influence of ideals and 
how they become embodied, also art of dress. 

30. Soul of Fortune; Shows why some are always 
fortunate ; Valuable hints to money-mekers, 

81. Soul of the Future; Discloses secret causes 
and influences now et work and foretells results. Val- 
uable helps in management of practical affairs. 

82. Soul of Love; Idealistic and philosophical; 
Gives valuable love secrets which will prevent mistakes ; 
Lofty and scientific. 

88, Soul of Surroundings; Shows influence of 
surroundings and how to attract ideal environments. 

34, Soul of Health; Gives secret of perpetual youth, 
also valuable health suggestions ; Explains immortality. 

35 to 46 inclusive. Concentration; Drills and self- 
culture helps for each day of the year. The daily affir- 
mutions and helps which go with these 365 short essays 
on Concentration, it is earnestly believed, are worth the 
price of the entire course if faithfully applied. 

47. Secret of Personal Power; 48. Rules of 
Life; 49. Wayto Wealth; 50. Art of Living; 
51. Sources of Happiness; 52. A Plan of Life. 


The entire set of 52 books will be sent to 

any Dicest reader on receipt of only 
$1.00. If you recognize their value and keep 
them, send balance of $11.00. Should you desire 
to pay for them in monthly payments send $1.00 
a month for twelve months. In case you do 
not wish to retain the entire set keep out any 
four books as payment for the $1.00 sent, and 
return the rest at my expense. E. LOOMIS, 
Inwood, N. Y. City. 
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United States, but is under the sole control of 
the President until Congress provides a form of 
government for the strip. 


July 29.— New York butchers are ordered on strike, 
the order to take effect on Sunday. Riots occur 
in the Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City yards. 


July 31.—The third annual Old Home week opens 
in Massachusetts, 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DiGEsT.”] 


Problem 960 


By Dr. PALKOSKA. 
First Prize Tidskrift for Schaack. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Five Pieces. 
2q45;183P1k; p3BBip; 2s4p; 3Q4; K7; 
8; 8. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 961, 


By G. CHOCHOLOUS, 
First Prize Wiener Mode. 
Black—Six Pieces. 
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Touring Cars 
Endurance and Power 


are the keynotes to Rambler superiority. 
The Rambler won the celebrated Endur- 
ance Test in 1903. It won the Minneapolis 
Annual Hill Climbing Contest for the 
second time, on June 11th—2,680 ft., 10% 
grade in Im. 7 PS; 

Model * L,” here illustrated, has 16 actual 
horse-power—84 in. wheel base—3o inch 
tires. Sold complete with canopy top, 
beveled plate glass ovinging front, four 
lamps and tube horn, $1,350, 

Write for Rambler Catalogue ; it explains 
why the Rambler is superior, and gives the 
positive proof of its undeniable excellence. 
Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A, 


Chicago Branch, 204 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Ave. 








Williams’ 
Shaving 
Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 
Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave" 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Grastonsury, Conn, 











yTOMATic¢ 


We 


A 


For Gas Engines, Launches, 
Automobiles, ete. 

No more belt, battery and 
commutator troubles, dirt and ¢ 
water proof. Easily attached, Mj) 
increases power and speed, ¥ 
Send for full particulars on 
our ignition apparatus, 

The Dayton Electrical Manf’g. Co., 

125 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, 















White— Nine Pieces. 
1b1Q04;8;6p1;2SbkBirP;1s5S;5pPK; 
1P1P4; 8. 
White mates in three moves. 


Soluticn of Problems 


No. 952. Key-move: K—R 5. 








No. 953- 
Q—B 6 Kt—R 3 R—Kt 8, mate 
1. ———- 2. 3. — 
PxQ PxKt 
ene R—Kt 3, mate 
2. — 3. 
Rx Kt 





At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button, 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
tion, Krementz & Co., 68 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 














Earn big money wetting newenn r 
and magazine articles. e train by 
mall to do every branch of this work. 
Send for ‘‘The How of It,” free. 
Corr. Sehoo! of Journalism, 
203 Majestic Bldg. , Detroit, Mich. 








We are going to sacrifice ten thou- 
sand quae this fall gt prions never 
offered before. Good Breech Load- 
ers $4.00. Our Special Double-Barrel 
10.00 gun equal to others costing 
0.00, Send 2c. stamp for complete 


catalogue. 
H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway, New York. 








* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & St 






DPRUGGISTR, or 2% William St., N.Y, 





Prompt relief, Cause removed. 
HAY FEVER Symptoms never return, A con- 
Geons Srentmen® _ don 
t 
AND ASTHMA siscelenticttraieaish: Wate 
for BOOK 25A FREE. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


me made from one-half aere- 
ily grown throughout the U.8. 
and Canada. Room in your ban 
to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds for ae 


Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-K, telliag 
| about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
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Jeskas R—R 2, mate 














2. — 3 
RxB 
oe Q-—B sq B—R 2, mate The 
aN is cage ang ime makers of the 
RxB R—Q Rsq | 
sereee R—R 2, mate | “Accurate-to-the-Second” 
2. ——_— - ——. 
R—Q B sq 


wantes Rx Kt Pdis.ch Q—Q B3, mate 


: R—Q B sq aD : Di ait der 
a Q- QO 5, and B—Q 4. The only reply to P Watches 


Many solvers went astray on three very apparent 
Raikes R x Kt P, ch 





aN 3. ——_—— 











10-Qsis1 ——— _._new, 2—— 3 no mate. guarantee the honesty of their 
P-~-K8(Q) Q—K4 i watch marks. In 
‘The only answer to 1 B—Q 4 is 1 ——eey then if| this thay stand 
practically 

RxKt Pch no mate; B—R7 kx ran 
2 —-—— 3————_ or2 

R—Kt 7 P—Kt 6 3: Kt 7. 

The other “ try,” Kt—R 3, is defeated by I cosaiivonia 

B—Kt 6. 








Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 


BRINGS GOOD FORTUNE TO ITS USERS Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; Dr. J. 


Co oS n rages = rt . 4 
H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N- 

E AND FACTORY , ’ ’ Pie, ’ 
er alee ole NY | Y.; “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the Rev. J. G. 
oe Pe ee Law, Walhalla, S. C.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; 
EXHIBIT AT WORLDS FAIR, ST. LOUIS, | |“ Arata.” New York City; the Rev. T. Tetreau, 


ACE RAL ART Drummondville, Can.; Dunn, Mansen, and Neville, 
\ SEC. 23. PAL LIBE s. y, San Francisco; E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; O. C. Pit- 


| kin, Syracuse, N. Y.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia. 
952: J. F. Court, New York City; L. Goldmark, 


























) Paterson, N. J.;| R. Renshaw, University of Vir- fhe Marks of 
ginia; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; Z. G., Detroit; an Honest Watch 
the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; H. P. Brunner, Yellow 

, oS House, Pa.; M. Almy, Chicago; Miss S. H. Spencer, Teens 
DIS E AS E - Blackstone, Va.; C. A.Fisher, West Hartford, Conn.; ie aeeasathaeld pede. < gold 
Dr. C. H. Evans, Magnolia, Ark.; A. Zinkin, New 


aT Nak fe Formu 
‘ Io 


; York City; W.S. Brown, Popular Bluff, Mo.; W. D. 
Noted Southern Specialis! L. Robbins, New York City; J. H. Cravens, Kansas “8 This Stamp 


City, Mo.; W. N. Williams, Hyde Park, Mass.; A. V. M : 
. eans Nothing 
Who requests every user of the drug to write him at once j j -G Tinni " . 
Sep coaled book —and free package of bis medicine. Milholland, Baltimore ; G.Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; 


The only method absolutely and positively free from E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; O. S. Baker, Muskegon, 





all pain, nervousness and distress at ail stages. Patients Mich.; E. J. Edwards, Oxnard, Cal.; A. L. Booth, It is not the stamp of honesty. The ' 
continue regular work or business every day, and clos- ‘ 7 M l Plvri % New U. S. Government does not stamp any 
est associates need not know they are on treatment. All Provo City, Utah.; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; A. H., New- " f ld : d i h 
; article of gold or silver used in the 
drug symptoms and desire for opiates disappear at once ton Center, Mass. ; 
with rapid improvement in weight, strength and appear- : : f arts. Beware of a watch that bears it. 
nee. Not a substitute, but a thorough, lasting cure. All Comments (952): “A fine illustration of interfer- 


; Learn the whole story in our free 
ome oi ae ig aa only ence ”—F. S. F.; “ Ancient and familiar”—J. H. S.; book, “Light from porch Monte ths 
Room 37, Mitchell Bldg., Houston, Texas. “Rather disappointing”—W. R.; “ Transparent ”— 
J. G. L.; “ Easy”—J. F.C.; “ Defense has too much imeasaueanae* > > Fb i WORKS, 
useless artillery ”—L. G. . 
IF YOU ARE A WRITER 953: “ Of great depth and brilliancy”—F. S. F.; “If | 

We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 




















there is such a thing as tpepication in problem-con- | 











Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. struction, this about reaches it”—J. H.S.; “ Beyond | 
References: Edwin Markham, an E. Sangster, dispute great and wonderful. However, between the Hear ye! Hear ye! The Courts say 
UNITED LITERARY P RESS. ae cake | two I should award the palm to 949” —W. R.,; “ One YOU stand any loss from RAISED CHECKS 
dpa *» | of the greatest mates I ever saw’’—“ 23”; “ Yields Nickel Plate Top, Japan Base, 
enamels only to intense study ”—J. G. L.; “ Pi cap-|™ The newest Wt, 30 e0, Sine 238x385 4 inches, 
GOOD AS ENGRAVING. tivating””—W. W.; “ The most beautiful and difficult oe ‘$5 LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS $5") 
ASN CARDS, WITH NAME. problem I ever saw” —A.; “ Your head-line ‘ A Won- Bankers will tell you $5, $10, $20, $90, $40 $50, $100, $200, 
ha Script, Address, 30 pol Eng- yA derful composition’ is fully warranted”—D., M., and | inall thaes meogumer._ pon rt be remeved ae Paes 
lithographing, commercial printing. * | N.; “Very remarkable”—T. T. Mdiace STEWART CHECK PROTECTOR 
TEALL BROS., 26-28 Frankfort Street, New York. | Address wo 400 Borden Block, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








DLEE Is Daus’ Fip-Top >? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 








y \ the best and simplest device for mal 

oz. ay 100 copies from pen-written and 
a copiesfrom typewritten origi 

we will ship ——. duplicator, 


In addition to those reported, B. A. got 950 and 951. 
cap size. withou posi 
ten (10) days” Het — 


W ENDIN ING. INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS] 
ENGRAVED IN PROPER FORM AND STYLE. Write for our Samples and Prices. 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 157-159 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 

a ttre $5 net 


* Ms 
HE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO 
for Liquor and Sens Building, 111 John 8t., New York City. 



































Drug Using: | © PASeS PHOTO PASTE se 


Dries e ickly — never discolors the 
print. Very strong—corners will not 


A scientific remedy which has been || eee ee ete ea onto i 
skilfully and successfully administered by market for 6 cents (by mall, 10 cents). 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


In bulk for large users, carton work, etc, 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL 


pHOTO PAST}; 
Russia Cement Co.Sigucester>  iemumm 
IE PAGE'S GLUE “Ex? ae 














Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga, Grand Rapids, Mich. North Conway, N. H. Portland, Ore. a Raemenea ain Ve: 
= Angolee, Cal. D w TH. St. Louls, Me., White Plains, N. Y. Providence, R. I. MORE “SALA RY We know of a profession 
San Francisco, Cal., Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. Harrisburg, Pa. Richmond, Va. .. wane h situations are 
1170 Market St. Des Moines, Ia, Boalder, Mont, Philadelphia, Pa., Seattle, Wash. aily created in excess of 
West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. . Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Huntington, W. Va. the qualified persons, and which commands the highest sala- 
Washington, D. C., Portland, Me. Columbus, 0., no > Pa Waukesha, Wis. oe, — no ve ane & on account of sex. Would you like 

‘ u 

i 211 N, Capitol 8t. Lexington, Mass. Dennison Ave. fth Ave. Toronto, Ont. | HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can’t 
fire it 
unless you 
pull the 
Trigger 


AND NO DISCHARGE 


Bang the hammer of a loaded Iver Johnson against 
the table; throw the revolver around as carelessly 
as you would a handkerchief; handle it as roughly 
as you may, and there can be positively no discharge 
—don’t do this with any other make of revolver if 
you value your life 





are the on/y revolvers absolutely safe 
from accidental discharge—as safe in 
the. home as the kitchen stove. The 
feason lies in the fact that the hammer 
never touches the firing pin, and the 
firing pin never comes in contact with 
the cartridge except when the trigger 
is pulled a// the way back. 


Our Booklet, “‘SHOTS,” mailed free with our descriptive catalogue, Jroves these 
claims and describes [ver Johnsons with complete illustrations. May we send it to you? 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
Price: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00 
lver Johnsons are sold by dealers the world over, or direct from us if your dealer won't supply you. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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THE | EXICOGRAPHERS 


EASY CHAIR 








—————— 
SOUTHERN MUTUAL INVESTMENT CO., 
Ss. M. I. Co. Block, Lexington, Ky. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
iO YEARS IN ACTIVE OPERATION. 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, SEC.@ GEN. MGR. 
, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF STATE AUTHORITIES. 





Large Profits—Perfect Protection 

Nothing pleases us more than close investigation by careful, conservative 
people—those who want to invest to the best possible advantage, surplus sums, 
(small or large), in weekly or monthly installments, or all at one time. 

We are prepared to demonstrate conclusively that every dollar invested 
with the S( UTHERN MUTUAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, of Lexington 
Ky., is perfectly protected; also that by the successful application ot 
principles involving 


The Reverse of Life Insurance 


we have paid, for a period of over ten years, greater profits, perha 
been paid by any other equally strong institution in the Unite 
will pay like profits in future. 
month, and any larger amount. 
A post card secures full information. Agents can be used. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 2 


than have 
States, and 
Investments accepted as small as $2.25 per 


Please Address 
































$100.000.00 DEPOSITED WITH TREASURER OF KENTUCKY... 











2.600.000.00 PAID INVESTORS AND HELD FOR THEIR BENEFIT. 





Your Dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 






Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts— between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
toholdit. This means much to clzanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 

Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” “ 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MPG.CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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‘house where 
SAPOLIO abolishes dirt, bur Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try itin 
your next house-cleaning -Wsne~a 








In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dice 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“Subscriber,” Fort DuPont, Del.—‘* Whom- 
ever’’ is the objective case of ‘‘ whoever.” 


“Unitarian,’’ New Orleans, La.—‘* (1) How can I 
distinguish clearly, without apeg ed of error, in the 
use of adjectives and adverbs in the following sentences: 
“The moon looks down calmly and peacefully on the 
battle-fleld’; *The moon looks calm and beautiful’? 
Please make the rule clear. (2) Is it correct to say 
* $12,000 to loan’ or *$12,000 to lend’? Is not ‘loan’a 
noun? Why use it as a verbin above?” 

(1) Anadjective is a word used to limit or quali- 
fy theapplication ofa noun or a nominal phrase. 
Adjectives are of two kinds: (a) limiting adjec- 
tives; (b) qualifying adjectives. The limiting 
adjective detines or restricts the meaning of the 
noun; the qualifying adjective denotes some 
attribute of the object named by the noun. An 
adverb is a part of speech used to modify words 
expressing action and quality. It denotes the 
way or manner in which an action takes place, 
or the relations of place, time, manner, quality, 
and number, or an attribute of an attribute. 
Certain adverbs are merely particles and are in- 
declinable; others are not properly particles, 
but are capable of inflection to indicate degrees 
of comparison. Taken separately the two sen- 
tences given are correct, the word “looks” in 
the second sentence being taken as the equiva- 
lent in meaning of ‘‘appears.’’ In distinguish- 
ing between adjective and adverb, if any phrase 
denoting manner can be substituted the adverb 
should be used. If some part of the verb “to 


| be”’ can be employed as a connective, the adjec- 
| tive is required. For example: ‘‘ The physician 


felt the pulse carefully (that is, in a careful 
manner, or with care), and observed that the 
patient’s hand felt cold (that is, was cold to the 
touch).”” Hence it is correct to say: ‘‘ He feels 
sad”; ‘‘it smells sweet.’’ In some cases either 
the adjectival or adverbial form would be cor- 
rect, and the choice between them is a matter 
of force, emphasis, or individual taste. ‘“* He 
looked keen”? (had the look of being keen) ; 
‘“he looked keenly (in a keen manner) at 
the applicant.’’ (2) ‘‘ Loan”’ is used both asa 
verb and a noun, notwithstanding the fact that 
Richard Grant White declares that there is no 
verb ‘‘to loan.’’ It is the province of a diction- 
ary to record usage, hence the Standard gives 
both verb and noun. The use of *loan’’ as & 
verb is common in the United States. 


“©. H. L.,’? Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Kindly say if the 
colloquialisms ‘ quite a few,’ ‘quite a little,’ and ‘quite 
some’ are grammatical.” 

“Quite,” in general, means “to the fullest 
extent, totally, perfectly’; colloquially, it 
means ‘very, considerably.” It is from the 
French quitte, meaning “discharged,” bei 
the equivalent of the English ** quits,’ a wo 
used in games to designate when the players 
are even one with another. Therefore such & 
phrase as ‘‘quite a number” or such other 
phrases as our correspondent quotes are unjus- 
tifiable. ‘‘ Number’”’ is indefinite in its signifi- 
cance just as are also ‘few,’ “little,”’ and 
‘“some.”” As R. G. White says,.‘‘A cup or & 
theater may be quite full; and there may be 
quite @ pint in the cup or quite a thousand 

eople in the theater and neither may be utte 

ull.”” Yet Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” wrote in a letter con- 
cerning an intercollegiate boat-race ‘quite & 
number of young Americans.” We do not 
consider the phrases grammatical. The local 
colloquialism ‘‘quite some” is wholly inde 





fensible. 
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js 1 “The book contains all instructions necessary to 
gl out successfully the gymnastics, and this facility 
ae is rendered still greater by the numerous 


- |pOcTOR ADOLF LORENZ 


‘The Famous Austrian Orthopedist 
in his recent clinics has strikingly demon- 
strated the wonderful value and importance 
of orthopedics. Few have his enormous 
strength and marvelous skill, but every prac- 
titioner can readily adapt to his surgery the 
equally effective Swedish system given in 
the volume below, and every layman can use 
it mpuccesefully for physical culture. 





Thousands of physicians in many countries 
areadapting it successfully to their practice 


Handbook of Medical 
and Orthopedic 
Gymnastics 


‘Thousands of laymen who purchased copies 
are benefiting from the instructions. 

By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 
Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the 
Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm 
This is the latest work onthe principles and 
application of Swedish gymnastics, massage 
and orthopedics, intended as a working 
manual for all who desire to perfect their 
bodies, or treat disorders by this celebrated 
scientific system. 


|Nature’s Healing in 


Your Own Surgery 


This rational and accredited Swedish sys- 
| tem of treatment is indorsed by well-known 
medical men in many lands. There is not 
an operation in the whole of this remarkable 
work that is difficult for the operator ~~ 
harsh or unpleasant for the patient. 


Scientific Principles 
For Physical Culture. 


As a guide for physical culture and bodily 
development, this scientific work is invalu- 
able to every layman. The most delicate 
person will receive benefit from it if the in- 
Structions are carefully followed. Those 
who are already strong will be still further 
Strengthened by following its instructions. 


High Indorsement 


The Medical and Surgi Pastis oman 


illustrative 


gd Medical Press, London: “ From this t of 
yt marcy at at home) Dr. Wide’s work poll be 
(Coed useful.” 
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This work, of yast importance to the human 
race, provides an authoritative exposition 
of the entire subject of preventive medi- 
cine intended for both profession and laity 


“To the medical fession the work appeals 
bet os Seater as bans the only one in the language 


essional reader it has value for the 
wes Met individual conduct so. 
Fiona pin health, ””—OLEVELAND PLAIN ng fet § 


The 
Prevention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


INTRODUCTION BY 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
* Board, Lecturer on lic Health in the Med- 
ical School of Cross Honor- 
ary ‘Member of the Y the Counetl ie pidemo- 
logical Society of London, ete 


HIS work presents the latest opinion and the 
most conclusively demonstrated fact on the 
eee of every important form of human 

pagonan is the first work in the English language 

Wg cpeceres from eminent specialists and 
a orities on this entire vast subject. Its dignity 
and im nce as a vital contribution to ve 
medical science, and as an aid in providing human- 
ity with the means toward securing relief from 
physical suffering, have won for it profound appre- 
ciation from beth laity and profession. pro- 
phylactic methods of all nations are considered and 
explained. The history and growth of preventive 
measures are thoroughly yet concisely set forth. 
Each of the separate organs, systems and tissues of 
the body is systematically treated. The great scope 
which exists for preventive measures, the vast 
amount of working material provided in this work 
will be apparent to all who avail themselves of its 
instractive contents. 


Médical Men Indorse It 
** Written by men eminent in their specialty, it 
will be of great value to the physician. Each sub- 
ject is presented thoroughly and most attractively.” 
—Francis A. Seratchley, M.D., University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


“Itisa pr uction in every respect.”— 
big er P. ing, ¥ D., Supt. Craig Colony 
for Epileptics, 80 myea, N. Y 


“It will be of profit to me, and I consider it 
a contribution to medical literature of exceeding 


importance. ._The articles are by men of the highest 
reputation.”—Daniel LB. St. John Rovaa, 
New York. 


m making daily use of it and would not like 
. we Without it."—W. W. Clapp, M.D., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Praise from the Medical Press 

“* An important contribution towards the develop- 
ment of preventive medicine.”—T he Lancet. 

“The work is a distinctly yaluable one, Those 
consulting the different sections will seldom fail to 
discover matter of interest and practical utility. Phas 
British Medical Journal. 

““Many will be both astonished and delighted at 
the very broad sense in which the term preventive 
medicine is used.”— Medical Record, New York. 

“The work is clear, practical and reliable, and 
should be carefully studied by all progressive physi- 
cians.” —T he Southern Clinic, Richmond, Va. 


Daily Press Speaks Out 
“The work can be warmly commended to medical 
men as well as the lay reader.”—San Francisco 

Chronicle 

“Its ts predominating practicalit oa 4 will draw to it 
the mtion it deserves.” ston Evening 
Transcript. 

“There is no doubt that the publishers have ren- 
dered a public seryice by publishing this work.” 
T he Sun, New York, in a 34 column review. 

‘ ey offers ae oe of dee mag mae — for -” 
who are n i y ect, which féw people 
are.”—Springfield Republican. 

Two Volumes, vo ; Cloth, 1081 pp. Net 
price, $3.75 per volume, $7.50 per set. 
Write for Circular 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. New York 
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A NOVEL FOR YOUR VACATION 


** Something to take off one's hat to.” 
“ A very cleveriy written satire.” 
», Happily spontaneous.”” 

“* There is no sting in this fun. 


2d Edition 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
Author of “ Booties’ Baby,” ete. 
The .latest ‘novel of this most 
ds has ‘eng an ee woe hit. 
verybody w oh es a good ove story 
with a vein of genial satire and comedy 
should read this book at once. 
At all bookstores $! net; by mail $1.11 
FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 



















A Novel of Californian Life during the 
days of the anti-Chinese labor agitation 


The Socialist and the Prince 


By Mrs. FREMONT OLDER 


Hon. James D. Phelan, Ex-Mayor of San 
Franeisco: “Tt is a very ‘striking picture, most 
rep prone A wrought, of interesting, social and po- 
litical conditions which existed in Hen F Francisco’ at at 
one of the most critical periods of its history 

Judge Ward Mc Allister, San ‘Seaneline : “The 
volume will be read with intense interest, not only by 

itoenlane “2 bat by every one everywhere who ever 





Ledger, Philadelphi * Brilliance, & - 
matic, power and ’Gastiing ee td characterize his 
Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 
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Two Ideal Books for Summer Reading 
By F. Berkeley Smith 


How Paris Amuses liself 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 
the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 
the graphic skiil of the artist, the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 
intimate ——— knowledge of the long-time resi- 
dent in this great playground of the world. In 
spirit the reader can visit with a delightful comrade 
all the nooks of jollity known only to the initiated, 
and enjoy all the sparkle and glitter of that ever- 
nt panorama of gaiety. 

135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 gp half- 
tone inserts, 58 lyin text drawings, 55 half-page 
and smaller text drawings by the author and several 
French 

“Tf you se on to thoroughly soak yourself Rage the 
coneeeeenaee essence of enjoyment, read t book 
quickly is too good to miss, ee damiphte Tew, 


12mo, Cloth. 1.50, 


The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of the life and characters_of the 
Pan 8 Bohemia of Paris. §o real are its deserip- 
tions that the reader feeis that he has taken an 
actual trip through the Quarter, enjoyed the good 
cheer at Lavenues, listened to the ehansons at 
Marcel Legay’s; looked down upon the giddy whirl 
of the Bal Bullier, peeped into studios, chatted with 
models, and seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 

With 100 drawings and camera snapshots by the 
author, two caricatures in color by the French 
o—— Sancha, and water-color frontispiece by 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 


** Tt is like a trip to Paris.”-—Chartes D. Gibson. 


‘‘You have left nothing undone.”—Frederic Rem- 
ington. 


12mo, Cloth, 205 Pages. $1.20. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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BUNCH TOGETHER | = | 


Coffee has a Curious way of Finally Attacking 
Some Organ. 





Ails that come from coffee are cumulative, that is, unless 
the coffee is taken away new troubles are continually ap g 
and the old ones get worse. 


“To begin with,” says a Kansan, “I was a slave to coffee 


° e : 
just as thousands of others to-day; thought I could not live . | t l th 
without drinking strong coffee every morning for breakfast 
and I had sick Seedacies that kept me in bed several .days ar ar I ine 
qvery moa Caalé hardy prt y pre he my a 
would vomit as long as I co w anything up and w | i i i 
hovel get hot coties to stay on my stomach ught I was isa remedy which gives you 


the strongest encouragement 
“ Well, two pes ago this Spring I was that sick with rheu- 
matism I coul 


not use my right arm to do anything, had heart for complete relief. It is 
trouble, was nervous. nerves were all unstrung and my 


fingsr nails and tips were blue as if I had a chill all the time pleasant to take, does not 
and my face and hands yellow asa pumpkin. My doctor said ’ be 


it was heart disease and rheumatism, and my neighbors said I upset the stomach and is in- 
had Bright’s Disease and was going to die. 


“Well, I did not know what on earth was the matter, and f variably successful. 
every marung Sone dra, — out ¢ bed and go to ~~ . 
ast, not to eat anythin t to force down some more coffee. , , 
Then in a little while T would be so nervous, my heart would Prescribed and sadorsed by the 
beat like everything. leading physicians of the country. 

ue the Chase of this feouble and that 1 thought L would try : 
was cause of this trou an ou, wou 
Postuin which Thad seen advertised. He said Allright! 30. _. Ask Your Doctor About It 
we got Postum and although I did not like it at first I got 
right down to business and made it according to directions, Free Sample and our booklet on the 
then it was fine and the whole family got to using it andI tell : 
you it has worked wonders for me. Thanks to Postum in Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 
ene the poison, coffee, I now enjoy good health, have not 

n in bed with sick headache for two years although I had it 


for 30 years before I — Postum, and my nerves are now 
strong and I have no vo 2 


- ten nae le from my heart or from the | uate KESSON &- ROB BIN S 


FPL sig Festus » Sorneunee article of ped on my ahh. 97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
mcs who come here and taste my Postum say it is | ¥/) Ad BAW Als TART, ME CO 
delicious.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE 


Get the book, “ The Road to Wellville ” in eack pkg. 











One Billion Dollars 


OF 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
OF 


AMERICA 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Write for Particulars of Policies, Dept. R. 





Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace 
of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
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